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ee By CAROLINE REYNOLDS 

4 One day we two must watch the waters wash between our ships, 
| Yours will sail westward where the sunset glories lie; 

» Mine will go eastward where the dusk’s great shadow dips— 
And J shall strain my eyes to watch your sail against the sky. 






O, but this world will seem an empty place when darkness falls, 
When I can see no longer that your eyes speak love to me; 

When I can hear no longer that your dear voice faintly calls 

One last farewell across the wistful, twilight sea. 








O, but the night will throb with bitter pain—and yet, dear love, 
Always my heart will thrill in memory—that sunlit morn 


When all the world was lit with rosy dawn, and far above 
Glimmered the laughing summer sky, white-flecked with clouds new-born. 












Dear, it was sweet to sail together in those dreamy days— 

Laden with love; with close-clasped hands and touch of gentle lips. 
Though now the fog-wrapped harbor lights mark different ways, 
Have we not known the joy of sending forth our ships? 
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When it arrives wouldn't you like to be sure that the money you have laid aside for 
1913 advertising 1s m the hands of competent publicity specialists, who know how to 


sow the seeds of advertising in a way that will bring a large harvest of profit to yourself? 


We select the ground— 
We choose the tools-— 


We do the planting and cultivating— 
There are many good advertising agencies in Los Angeles, but the Graphic Publicity 
Company not only writes and places your display ads, but also writes and places news- 


column notices in the dailies and weeklies. 


On the Graphic Publicity staff are four newspaper writers of experience and versatility. 


Real estate, automobile and amusement publicity our specialty. 


Let one of our representatives call on you and talk it over. It will entail no obligation to 
contract. Phone A4482 or drop a posta! to 


(he Graphic Publicity Co. 


403-4 SAN FERNANDO BLDG. 


HAMMOND BEALL 
President General Manager 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT TO SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

UCH! Following close upon the nullification of 

the Harriman merger of the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific railroads through a United States 
supreme court decision is the filing of the much dis- 
cussed suit of the federal government against the 
Southern Pacific Company and others involving title 
to oil lands patented to the corporation in 1866 and 
having an estimated value of a quarter of a billion 
dollars. It is likely that other suits of a similar na- 
ture will follow, thus more than doubling the stake at 
issue. These suits are not to be confused with the 
ones already being pressed by the federal government 
against the railroad company in the Elk Hill dis- 
trict. They attack the title on the ground of alleged 
fraud in that the defendants knew the character of 
the Jands when patents were granted. In the later 
suits the government‘s contention is that both grant 
and patent expressly reserve mineral lands, hence the 
title to all proved oil tracts is void. 


In view of these two solar plexus blows dealt by 
Uncle Sam it was rather a woeful Merry Christ- 
mas for the great corporation which, as Mr. Sproule 
has told the public, paid out in the last fiscal year, in 
this state, $32,000,000 for wages and for merchandise 
and miscellaneous expenditures ten miullions more. 
This huge total did not include taxes of which the 
Southern Pacific pays 24 per cent of the total tax 
collected from public service corporations. 
tion this because, in a way, the indentations made on 
the corporate body may leave a reflex pain in the 
lumbar region of the state whose loins are girded, as 
shown, by the activities of the big ratlroad company. 
In the legal settlement of the pending suits we want 
to see justice and equity prevail and no prejudice for 
past political misdeeds embarrassing the rights of the 
defendant. 


We believe Mr. Sproule when he says the railroads 
are striving to advance the public interest along with 
their own and to promote the prosperity of this state 
and its facilities. That is the part of common sense. 
The railroads, as he observes, are well aware that the 
prosperity of all includes their prosperity, and—the 
reverse is repeatedly proved to be true. They are, in 
a Jarge sense, a clearing house for labor and sup- 
plies. They collect to pay out again. Let us bear this 
in mind when we consider the suits now begun and 
absolve our minds of undue bias. Away back in 1866 
it is doubtful if the corporation had the faintest idea 
of the mineral value of the lands patented to it by 
congress and now sought to be reclaimed. It was 
twenty years later before the oil development era per- 
meated California and in the mtervening time the 
riches that lay underground were not remotely re- 
alized. Of course, if the United States can prove 
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guilty knowledge on the part of the defendant com- 
pany that alters the status. Perhaps it can. It is 
only fair, however, to give the railroad the benefit of 
the doubt. 


If California is to expand by reason of the millions 
of outside capital poured into it for investment pur- 
poses, we must earn a reputation for square dealing 
and liberal treatment with those interests already in 
the field. It is ridiculous to expect men of large 
means to take risks merely for the ordinary market 
rate of interest likely to accrue. There must be a fair 
margin of profit above and beyond that to attract idle 
capital. Moreover, there must be a friendly atmos- 
phere and a disposition shown to protect outside 
money once it is invested here. Let the contrary im- 
pression get abroad and California will be in the fix 
of Kansas what time the populists ruled the roost in 
that state a quarter of a century ago, from which 
painful hiatus in internal improvements it required 
many years of penitential posturing before the mercy 
seat of foreign capital to dissipate the prejudice it 
had engendered by its own folly. 


LOOKING A GIFTHORSE IN THE TEETH 

OSSIBLY, if Griffith J. Griffith had been so 

forehanded as to employ the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer as his almoner, in an effort to present the 
municipality with a hundred thousand dollar Christ- 
mas-box, in the form of a popular observatory in 
Griffith Park, the drastic criticism opposing accept- 
ance of the gift on ethical grounds would not now 
find publicity in the Hearst paper. Ethics cut little 
ice with that highly moral publication save when a 
point may be scored in its own behalf. As a rule 
the more blatant the act, the greater the defiance of 
ethical standards, the louder the bleat of the Hearst 
papers in defense. 


Let us examine the Griffith offense: Nine years 
ago he shot his wife as she kneeled at prayer in their 
room at the old Arcadia Hotel, in Santa Monica. By 
a miracle, almost, the bullet was deflected by striking 
the frontal bone of the victim. She lost her eye, but 
the deadly missle penetrated to no vital spot and the 
woman lived. Arrested on a charge of assault with 
intent to commit murder, Griffth’s plea of tempor- 
ary insanity through excessive drinking was ignored 
by the jury and on a compromise verdict the inhuman 
husband was mulcted $5000 and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in San Quentin. The case was 
appealed to the supreme bench, which affirmed the 
findings of the lower court. Griffith served twenty 
months, when he was released for good behavior. 
Since receiving his freedo:: he has interested himself 
in the society for ameliorating the lot of discharged 
prisoners—a most worthy philanthropy. 


It is a pity he does not confine his benefactions to 
this object. Personally, we think the city can ill af- 
ford to accept the gift proposed by Griffith. Not 
that he has not expiated his crime and shown him- 
self in every way a different man since his return 
to society, but it is not in the best of good taste to 
place a municipality under obligations to one who 
escaped being a murderer by a hair’s breadth. His 
cue is to immolate himself, to do all the good he can 
with his money in the most unostentatious mannef, 
relieving the extreme poor and particularly all those 
who are seeking to regain a foothold in that society 
whose laws they lave disregarded. Giving a public 
observatory to th he once disgraced is a flam- 
boyant attempt at -bilitation not to be approved. 
We could think of « uncred thousand ways in which 
he could better disoose of his hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The city has «bout as much use for a popular 
observatory as it \es ‘of a municipal newspaper. Its 
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acceptance will entail certain expense of maintenance, 
in all probability, not at this time justified. The of- 
fer should be respectfully declined. 





MR. WILSON’S PROSPECTIVE CABINET 

ABINET making continues to be the strenuous 

occupation of the eastern newspaper correspon- 
dents with William J. Bryan still leading as secre- 
tary of state, although a diversion is seen in the sug- 
gestion that he is being considered as governor-gen- 
eral of the Philippines, but, we hasten to add not by 
himself, nor yet by the President-elect. Mr. Eryan, 
we venture to assert, has not the slightest intention 
of immolating himself upon the altar of his country 
in that direction. It is true that Mr. Taft gravitated 
from the Philippines to the presidency, but the dis- 
tance from the American focus is too great to take 
chances. Mr. Bryan, we dare say, still cherishes the 
ambition to occupy the White House, officially. The 
state secretaryship is much more to his taste. 

For secretary of the treasury it 1s intimated that 
Henry Morganthau of New York may be selected. 
Born in Mannheim, Germany, in 1856 he came to 
this country with his parents at the age of 9 He 
was educated in the New York public schools and is 
a law graduate of Columbia College. From law Mr. 
Morganthau gravitated naturally into the bond and 
trust business and in civic affairs he has been promt- 
nent as chairman of the Committee of Safety. From 
Morgan to Morganthau in handling the finances of 
the nation would seem to be a natural rotation. 

For secretary of war Representative A. Mitchell 
Palmer of Pennsylvania is touted. Like Bryan and 
Morganthau he, too, is a lawyer by profession. He 
is serving his third term 1n congress and as a mem- 
ber of the Democratic state executive committee he 
was able to do yeoman service for Mr. Wilson in the 
pre-converntion fight last spring. He also is a man of 
affairs, aside from his law practice, acting as director 
in a number of financial and industrial institutions. 
He was graduated in 1891 with the highest honors in 
his class at Stathmore College and is a brilliant mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania bar. 

Virginia is to be represented in the cabinet, it is 
now alleged, in the person of Henry St. George 
Tucker, still another lawyer. His home is at Lex- 
ington and he will be best remembered as the presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Exposition Company, 1905-7. 
He is an authority on constitutional and international 
law, served as president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation 1904-5 and was a member of congress four 
terms, from the fifty-first to the fifty-fourth con- 
gresses. ‘lo make Mr. Tucker secretary of the navy 
seems to be a curious perversion of professonal bent, 
but naval secretaries are not necessarily chosen be- 
cause of their ability to tell a marlinespike from a 
martingale boom. Hailing from Virginia that Mr. 
Tucker can “splice the mainbrace” with any old salt 
is not to be doubted. 

Mr. Wilson’s able chairman of his campaign ex- 
ecutive committee, William F. McCombs, the brilliant 
young Princeton man whose worl at Baltimore and 
prior thereto was so largely instrumental in the sue- 
cess of his principal, is agreed to be tie President- 
elect’s choice for attorney-general. From that posi- 
tion to a seat on the United States supreme bench 
may be a transition pleasing to the McCombs con- 
templation. Doubtless, he would adorn any place of 
honor and responsibility in the gift of the executive- 
elect. 

For postmaster genera] a newspaper man is said to 
be Mr. Wilson’s selection in Josephus Daniels of 
North Carolina, editor and publisher of the Chronicle- 
Observer at Raleigh. He is essentially a Wilson man, 
having been educated in Wilson Collegiate Institute 





and one-time editor of the Wilson Advance. He was 
admitted to the bar when he was twenty-three, but 
did not practice, preferring newspaper work. He 1s 
an ex-president of the North Carolina Editorial As- 
sociation, a member of the Democratic National Ex- 
ecutive Committee and a trustee of the University of 
North Carolina. 


That a western man should be appointed secretary 
of the interior, considering the enormous resources 
of the west to come under government control, 1s 
universally conceded and in picking former Governor 
John E. Osborne of Wyoming for that post, Mr. Wil- 
son, if the report is confirmed, has done wisely. One 
of the largest individual sheep owners in Wyoming, 
governor of his state from 1893-97, member of the 
fifty-fifth congress, 1897-9, and member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, at 48 Mr. Osborne is of 
prime timber to give stability to the interior port- 
folio. 

Texas is likely to be recognized in the person of 
Albert Sidney Burleson for secretary of agriculture, 
also a lawyer and at present serving his eighth con- 
secutive term in congress. He was born in San 
Marcos, Texas, 49 years ago, is a graduate of the 
University of Texas and is highly regarded by his 
fellow-citizens of Austin. William Cox Redfield, also 
a representative in congress, is said to be slated for 
the commerce and labor bureau. He has been commis- 
sioner of public works for the Borough of Brooklyn 
and is a successful manufacturer. He and former 
Governor Osborne are the ouly two prospective cabi- 
net officers not bred to the law. If the above list is 
really the choice of Mr. Wilson his Bermuda retire- 
ment may be said to have been exceedingly profitable 
in meditative results. Of the aggregation of brilliant 
minds thus gathered he will be the actual head, with- 
out a doubt. The country has chosen wisely and it 
may depend upon the President-elect to do likewise. 


NO SUBSIDIES FOR TOLLS REMISSION 

PPARENTLY, attempt is to be made to amend 

the Panama canal bill by granting to coastwise 
vessels a subsidy equivalent to that yielded by remis- 
sion of tolls. In his note of protest Sir Edward 
Grey intimated that such form of bounty would not 
be objectionable to Great Britain, providing, of course, 
the collection of tolls from American ships was not 
directly remitted as a subsidy. Payment by the 
United States government in any, other way, he has 
made it clear, will be satisfactory, if the remitted 
moneys would not fall as an additional burden upon 
the shipping of the world. Senator Lodge has prevt- 
ously suggested that tolls imposed upon merchant 
marine vessels of the United States should be paid by 
the government from the public treasury. 

But whether this course is followed or the alterna- 
tive plan of paying subsidies to vessel owners equal 
to the tolls collected the principle is wholly wrong 
and cannot be adopted by a Democratic congress 
pledged to the elimination of all forms of special 
privilege. It is merely a repetition of the attempt to 
give our crippled merchant marine a boost by fic- 
titious aids, in order to avoid the repeal of our antt- 
quated navigation laws passed in the interest of a 
subsidized industry, which compels ships of American 
registry, engaging in coastwise traffic, to build at 
home at a cost so prohibitive that freedom of compe- 
tition is impossible. These onerous laws have driven 
American merchant ships off the face of the commer- 
cial deep and have served to build up a foreign mer- 
chant marine that now carries more than go per cent 
of the foreign commerce of the United States. 

Ship subsidies are merely crutches to help our ves- 
sels limp out of American ports; they are in nowise 
fitted to attack the root of the trouble. The con- 
sumer must bear the additional burden imposed by 
subsidy grabs and the benefit accrues solely to one 
class. In that way it is a tariff within a tariff and 
the people have to stand the gaff. The trammeled 
vessel owners are eased, the profits of the steel trust 
are not disturbed, but the consumers are again the 
“soats.’ Even supposing the subsidies were returned 
to the people in lower freights—which they won’t be 
—where is the gain? It would be only an endless 
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repetition of borrowing and repaying. But the re- 
payment is entirely theoretical. At best, the whole of 
the country is mulcted to meet the subsidies and only 
those people living near tidewater reap the advantage 
of the hypothetical lower freight rates. 

Why should these coastwise vessels be thus pam- 
pared? Already, they enjoy a monopoly of the busi- 
ness to which benefits congress has added by author- 
izing a freedom from canal tolls. This in spite of the 
patent fact that it is in violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty which obligates the United States to 
place all other vessels on an equality with our own. 
The argument that coastwise vessels do not enter 
into competition with foreign ships has been proved 
fallacious, hence the protest of Sir Edward Grey, rep- 
resenting Great Britain and other powers. Of course, 
our foreign competition would prefer to see the sub- 
sidy plan adopted. It is by just such evasions that 
foreign shipping is enabled to command the bulk of 
the foreign trade and, as has been well argued, results 
in the taking of millions of dollars out of the country 
in freight and passenger tariffs, thereby enhancing the 
fixed interest charges upon all industry, also crippling 
the developing ability of the nation by the same per- 
centage. We hope to see the ship bounty grab prop- 
erly squelched. The only honest way is to amend 
the canal bill by imposing tolls on all vessels alike. 


FOR THE BETTERING OF BENEDICTS 
IDOWS have a curious fascination for mere 
men, married or unmarried. ‘They have “a 
way with them” that suggests to the male how great- 
ly he is understood by her, which is unction to his 
soul, as it 1s intended to be. Her weeds indicate ex- 
perience with the sex that she lures and when she 
speaks what attention, what deference! “Samivel, be- 
ware of vidders!” admonished the elder Weller out 
of the depths of his lifetime observation from the 
hurricane deck of a London omnibus. Not that they 
are heartless or designing creatures; far from it. It 
is that they know menfolk better than the untried 
maid and can provoke a proposal where none is con- 
templated, hence the necessity to be ever on guard in 
their company. 

Here is a Cambridge widow found giving advice to 
husbands. Mcst of it is bromidical, but having the 
stamp of experience it must be received by benedicts 
with becoming humility. As old Thomas Middleton 
was wont to observe, “From thousands of our un- 
done widows one may derive some wit.” So when 
we are told not to demonstrate our affection as if 
slaves of routine, in kissing, for example, in the 
same manner that one glances at the clock in leaving 
the house for the office, we recognize the justice of 
the rebuke to those husbands who have evoluted from 
ardent lovers into mere creatures of habit. Of course, 
we might retort that wives have a still more exas- 
perating way of interpolating trivial questions at su- 
preme momeuts, but we doubt the wisdom of bandy- 
ing words with a widow. 


With a chuckle we receive the injunction to “de- 
velop a sense of humor.” If men lacked this saving 
grace heaven help their wives! We do not intimate 
that women are without this pleasing attribute, for we 
have known hundreds whose gentle wit and pretty 
fancy proved to the contrary, but we dare assert that 
humor is more generally developed in the male biped 
than in the charming opposite sex. That this will be 
received with fine scorn and stoutly refuted by those 
under indictment but serves to prove our case. 


Don’t complain about your wife’s cooking is a bro- 
mide having a lurking menace. She may retort that 
she 1s more than willing to abandon the kitchen to 
a competent domestic and in this is a subtle reflec- 
tion on the husband’s ability to relieve her of irking 
duties to which she is not well fitted, as he has dis- 
covered. But the Cambridge widow is not subtle, 
she is painfully platitudinous. This is not to declare she 
has missed the mark, for who are we to say she does 
not know the men to whom her New Year sugges- 
tions are addressed. Mr. Bok in his Home Journal 
classics has traversed the same ground so often that 
we feel sure the matrimonial state, generally, has been 
highly improved by reason of admonitory “don’ts” 
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catuoulted in its direction. Let us be duly grateful 
for all such advice and endeavor to profit by it. 


LEVITY IN CHURCH SERVICES 

HERE is no intrinsic reason why the worship of 

a supreme being cannot be accompanied by 
whistling, as was done in a Los Angeles church last 
Sabbath at the suggestion of the minister. It is largely 
a matter of association of ideas. The human whistle 
is musical when properly used, and if one were ac- 
customed to hear it discoursing hymnal melodies, it 
might seem quite in keeping with a religious service. 
However, such is not the case, and to the average 
person the sound of whistling is associated with the 
strains of such compositions as “Honey, Don’t Yo’ 
Love Yo’ Man,” “Google Me, Mah Gumdrop Gal,” 
and similar popular ditties. The whistle is jocund, 
lively, pert, but seldom pietistic and in orchestral 
musical its mechanical prototypes are utilized princi- 
pally for passages where lightness and spirit are de- 
sired, 

Thus, it is doubtful 1f the congregation which, at 
the suggestion of the minister Sunday, whistled 
“When the Rol] Is Called up Yonder I’ll Be There,” 
was imbued with any devout sentiments by the con- 
certed warbling. The novelty in itself was sufficient 
to divert the mind from serious thought. Essentially, 
a religious service 1s spiritual, It has to do with the 
fundamentals of life, and the moment it departs from 
dignity it loses its hold upon those elements of char- 
acter in the worshipers to which it should be ad- 
dressed. Yet there is a great difference between real 
dignity and gloom, and the asceticism of the old puri- 
tanical Sunday was as much of a bar to the upward 
development of the soul as the opposite extreme of 
levity. 

This incident is not without its significance. Min- 
isters everywhere are searching for explanations of 
the decreasing interest in church services, especially 
on the part of men. Many, in their bewildered grop- 
ing, resort to all sorts of trickeries to make church 
services attractive, and often, in the larger cities, the 
pulpit has degenerated until in instances it is little 
more than the platform of a mountebank, as in the 
case of the Minneapolis minister who had two chorus 
girls dance the Turkey Trot for his congregation, 
upon the slender pretext of inveighing against sen- 
sational and vulgar dances. The minister who em- 
ploys these methods may have the satisfaction of see- 
ing his congregations increase in numbers, but that 
there will be a corresponding spiritual uplift is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


BEAUTY IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE 

USKIN, that great teacher of art and life to the 
modern world, would have enjoyed hearing the 
polite scolding administered by Mr. H. Turner Bailey, 
ai artist of kindred discernment, in his talk on 
“Beauty in Common Things,” delivered before a dis- 
criminating audience gathered at the Valley Hunt 
the inconsistencies that make for discords in out 
Club recently. Mr. Bailey is properly scornful of 
modern life and he roundly rated hodge-podges of 
architecture that stick to no fixed school but are a 
bizarre ccmbination of many widely differing ones. 
Lhus, he calls attention to a home he saw recently 
that is supposed to be Venetian. Its arches are 
fashioned after tle Italian design, but “Greek, Gothic, 
Saracenic and American architecture is introduced 
into the make-up with the result that it is a scrap- 

heap of building material.” . 
This might be the home of a well-known westerner 
whose mansion on Fifth avenue, New York, has been 
a favorite butt for satirical shafts for several years, 
except that the Fifth avenue monstrosity cost several 
millions whereas into the “Venetian” distortion went 
only a quarter of a million. Both, however, are the 
concepts of people with money and no taste. It isn’t 
fair to blame the architect. He may groan and de- 
mur and yet be compelled to carry out the wishes of 
his wealthy clients. Beauty in common things con- 
sists of a beauty of color or form, says Mr. Bailey, 
and is the first requisite. Harmony is essential to 
beauty. Variety induces beauty where monotony 
avoids it. A due sense of proportion is vital. This 
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art critic wauld no more have flowers set in a round 
bowl or glass than he would have women drape them- 
selves in such a way as to spoil the lines of the 
figure. 

Sky-scrapers, says Mr. Bailey, used to be ugly crea- 
tions until architects learned the art of proportion 
and decoration. American barbarity, ne asserts, was 
developed from Greek simplicity, but he might have 
added that our modern architects returning from 
their studies abroad, from the Beaux Arts and other 
high grade schools, are rapidly eschewing the hideous 
deviations to which this country was committed 
twenty and even so recent as ten years ago. Doubt- 
less, Mr. Bailey is justified in his fine scorn for the 
gaucheries of our wealthy moderns, but we have the 
assurance of Mr. Ruskin that neither architecture nor 
any other noble work of man can be good unless it 
be imperfect. In his “Stones of Venice” he tells us 
that the first cause of the fall of the arts of Europe 
was a relentless requirement of perfection, “incap- 
able alike either of being silenced by veneration for 
greatness, or softened into forgiveness of simplicity.” 

Let us then take comfort in the thought that in our 
imperfections beauty still remains. In all things that 
live, we are told by the great teacher of art, there are 
certain irregularities and deficiencies which are not 
only signs of life, but sources of beauty. Face, leaf 
and blossom all admit irregularity as they imply 
change; “to banish imperfection is to destroy ex- 
pression, to check exertion, to paralyze vitality.” Im- 
perfections, then, are divinely appointed, is the argu- 
ment, that the law of human life may be Effort and 
the law of human judgment, Mercy. 





CRIMES IN THE NAME OF THE LAW 

HAT a halt should be called on the promiscuous 

shooting of citizens by plain-clothes policemen 1s 
an imperative demand not only in Los Angeles, but 
elsewhere in the country. The killing of a youth in the 
Angel City recently and the serious wounding of a 
citizen who refused to halt at a detective’s bidding— 
since the latter for all the victim ‘new might hove 
been a highwayman—have served to arouse the pub- 
lic to a sense of the menace it is constantly contront- 
ing in the too-handy, pistol-provided, plain-clothes 
policemen. There is no way by which a challenged 
citizen may recognize that it is the voice of the law 
that speaks when he is commanded to halt. If he 
obeys he may be relieved of his valuables, if he runs 
he may be shot on suspicion. 


In warning all officers against the discharge of 
their arms save in stringent circumstances the Los 
Angeles chief of police has evidenced his realization 
of the danger to innocent people that the propensity 
to “pull and shoot” first and argue afterward has en- 
tailed. But not until an example has been made of 
those guilty of this practice will the evil be dis- 
couraged. Those officers to whose banal action one 
death and possibly another are due should be pun- 
ished in such a way that the force will not overlook 
the lesson in a hurry. It is nine years ago this week 
that two wanton murders were committed by two Los 
Angeles detectives ina downtown apartment house. A 
father and son were the victims. The father had sold 
a team of horses at his home in Iowa and he and his 
17-year-old boy had come on to the coast for the 
winter. Their local bank claimed to have a lien on 
the chattels and asked the Los Angeles police to ar- 
rest the father. In their clumsy way they broke into 
his room and he, acting in what he believed was self- 
defense, reached for his gun. He was shot dead. 
The boy, terrified, flew down the hall, shrieking for 
a doctor, whereupon a second detective fired from 
ambush and killed the innocent son. 

Despite the hue and cry cz an outraged public 
these two murders went unrebuked and one of the 
perpetrators is still on the police force of Los An- 
geles or was until a few months ago. In forcing the 
door of the room in which the farmer and his son 
were lawfully installed the detective committed a 
wholly unnecessary act. He deserved to have been 
killed for his stupidity. His partner, following the 
slaying of the old man, had a scare and shot the lad 
without giving him a chance for his life. He was 
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running for a doctor at the time. A fouler crime does 
not lie at the door of any police force in the coun- 
try. The plain-clothes men of Los Angeles: are sim- 
ply reverting to their old tricks. They have not 
learned their lesson. 


DYNAMITERS’ FATE WITH THE JURY 

We the close of Federal Prosecutor Miller’s 

address to the jury in the trial at Indianapolis 
ef forty-four labor leaders, for alleged conspiracy un- 
lawfully to transport dynamite, draws to an end one 
of the most important cases this country has ever 
known. Each of the defendants is charged in two 
counts with aiding and abetting such illegal transpor- 
tation and under the cumulative penalty system is 
subject to a long term in prison. The evidence in re- 
gard to several of the leaders is so conclusive that 
the limit of the law may be invoked on them, with 
the verdict as to others ranging from a few months 
in prison to a fine. 


From the outset the case has been handled with 
masterly accuracy and promptness by the prosecution, 
no little credit for which is due to the rulings of the 
presiding judge whose splendid poise and knowledge 
of the law have elicited the admiration of a country- 
wide constituency. Again has been demonstrated the 
truth of District Attorney Fredericks’ observations 
that the criminal law practice while in sad need of 
emendation may yet prove efficient if the trial judge 
is of the right caliber, having a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the rules of procedure and able to com- 
mand respect in his own court room. 


Especially reprehensible and criminal appears the 
conduct of a number of the former officers of the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers of America 
whose affiliation with the McNamaras is so well at- 
tested that the prosecution has declared in more than 
one instance that the guilty officials should have been 
tried along with the two convicted brothers whose 
dastardly work culminated in the destruction of the 
Times building and the slaying of twenty innocent 
men. While Ortie McManigal, a self-confessed dyna- 
miter, was the principal witness against his old asso- 
ciates in crime his testimony has been so completely 
corroborated that the jury is by no means forced to 
depend upon the informer in arriving at a decision. 
At this writing Judge Anderson is about to direct the 
jury and the belief is general that his instructions 
will be so exact that at least a dozen of the de- 
fendants will be adjudged guilty. It is understood that 
the pending trial of Clarence Darrow, indicted for 
jury bribing in the McNamara case, may be influenced 
by the proceedings at Indianapolis. The prosecution 
is said to be measurably strengthened by the testi- 
mony there unfolded. 


ETHICS OF FRIEDMANN TUBERCLE CURE 
HEN it is considered that upward of 24,000 
deaths from the white plague occurred in Cal- 

ifornia in the five-year period between 1907-11 the 
deep interest that has been shown in the supposed 
cure of tuberculosis discovered by Dr. F. F. Fried- 
mann of Berlin is easily understandable. Southern 
California, particularly, where the percentage of 
deaths from this cause is nearly double that attrib- 
utable to the northern part of the state, is keenly de- 
sirous of learning more details concerning the Fried- 
mann cure, but until the German doctors are given 
complete details of the alleged discovery and fully 
support the claims now made for the remedy too high 
hopes must not be based on the heralded announce- 
ments. 

It is worth noting that the London Lancet, that 
great authority on all medical subjects, has issued a 
warning against overcredulity in regard to the cure 
reported to the Berlin Medical Society early last 
month. It is pointed out that Dr. Friedmann has 
not yet revealed his method of weakening the living 
tubercles Which ‘he injects into the organism of pa- 
tients, and which he says are harmless and healing. 
His subject animals, while they resisted the disease 
for a time, ‘all developed tuberculosis.” No “cure” 
has been demonstrated, though the Lancet is careful 
to add: “This is not to say that there is no possible 
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support for future therapeutic developments to be 
derived from what Dr. Friedmann has discovered, 
though it must be remembered that we do not know 
exactly what it is that he has discovered.” 


Much discussion has taken place regarding the pos- 
sibility of inoculation of non-tubercular persons 
through contact with those afflicted with the disease. 
Apropos, is a story told by Prof. Metchnikoff in the 
course of a lecture in London before members cf the 
National Health Society on “The War against doe 
cle.” He said: 


When I was 28 I married a girl of about the 
same age, who was so weak from this disease that 
she had to be carried up the steps into the church. 
For four years she struggled against it only to 
succumb in the end. In those years I was her 
constant companion, but neither then nor after- 
ward did I develop any symptom of tubercle dis- 
ease.” 


Later in the lecture the eminent Russian attributed 
his immunity to an attack of ocular scrofula in child- 
hood, which pftactically vaccinated him for life. <A 
writer in the Boston Herald commenting on this inci- 
dent recalls a singular story found in the correspond- 
ence of Grimm and Diderot as follows: 


An army officer on duty at Rochefort was ina 
bad way with consumption, but he persisted in 
living as though he were sound of lungs. He 
brought into his room a half pound of rosin and a 
half pound of yellow wax, which he proceeded to 
melt in a pan, that he might seal the bottles. It 
took him about an hour and a half to do this. Dur- 
ing the operation he observed that his cough was 
looser and less frequent. Thinking that this acci- 
dental fumigation was helping him, he closed doors 
and windows and walked in the cloud of smoke. 
After four or five days of this treatment he was 
wholly cured. He acquainted the surgeon general 
of his regiment with his case. There was a sol- 
dier dying in the hospital, a cons mptive. He was 
taken to the surgeon’s and submitted for hours at 
a time to a fumigation proportioned to his strength, 
for, being weak, he might have been suffocated by 
strong smoke. The sick man began to mend after 
the second day and in six weeks was well. 


Experience has shown that it is rarely that a per- 
son past forty, in constant attendance on a tubercular 
patient, contracts the disease. Prior to that age, 
however, the danger is imminent, but only then when 
the ordinary precautions are neglected. Just what 
Dr. Friedrann’s discovery will develop for suffering 
humanity remains to be seen. There is a report that 
he is inclined to consider the pecuniary advantages. 
Such a course is frowned upon by the profession as 
unethical. If it is a genuine cure it should be as free 
as the air we breathe. The state should recompense 
the discoverer. He has no right to withhold his cure 
for sordid reasons. 


GRAPHITES 

If Santa Claus has missed your house don’t pessimistic 
turn, 

For Uncle Sam at countless points has mailbags yet 
“to burn;”’ 

The trains are late, the clerks played out, but still 
the presents come— 

So lay aside your dismal looks and be no longer glum. 





That dream of a Mexican Monaco at Tejuana has 
been revived. Horseracing, bullfights, prize-fights, 
baccarat, roulette, faro, keno—all the gambling de- 
vices dear to the heart of the gamester! What a 
cruel fate, if, just as the doors of this gambling hell 
were ready to open Uncle Sam should annex the 
country and suppress the “sport.” 





Easy come and easy go! One of the late Lucky 
Baldwin's two daughters who inherited ten or twelve 
millions is now traveling in her $40,000-private car 
and is returning to the coast from an eastern trip 
laden with silverware, jewelry, diamonds, “art treas- 
uries” and automobiles to the value of a million. 
Nothing like a free distribution of hoarded wealth. 





Yaqui Indians are reported to be once more on the 
war path, this time under the auspices of the Mexi- 
can government. It was Indians, employed by the 
French government, years ago on this continent, that 
once incited the colonials to fearful reprisals. Uncle 
Sam may be forced to take a hand this time for like 
reasons. 





San Francisco refuses to spend any more money 
for public parks at present. Only one of the five pro- 
posed bond issues carried at yesterday’s special elec- 
tion which was the measure to complete the hospital 
and jail. Utility is the cry in the northern metropo- 


lis just now. That sentiment was evidenced in the 
previous election. The taxpayers realize that it is time 
to call a halt on extravagancies of all descriptions. 
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Percy Mlacikkaye’s Fanciful Yankee Slketclnes---By Randolph Bartlett 


(TWENTY-FIFTH PAPER IN A SERIES ON THE MODERN DRAMA) 


stage is that the United States has more suc- 

cessful playwrights and fewer great dramatists 
than any other country in the world.. To this the 
American playwrights reply that anybody can force 
plays upon the public in the form of books, but it 
takes real talent to write plays that the public will 
voluntarily go to the theater to see performed. Re- 
tort courteous to this is that Theodore Kremer, the 
old-time melodrama king, therefore must be the 
greatest of the American playwrights, because, un- 
questionably, thousands upen thousands of persons 
have witnessed his plays more than those of any 
other writer. As a matter of fact. Americans are 
forced to admit that this country so far has produced 
no dramatist to compare with the [English Galswor- 
thy, the Norwegian Ibsen, the Swedish Strindberg, 
the Irish Synge, the Russian Gorky, the French 
Brieux, the Belgian Maeterlinck, the German Haupt- 
mann. While Eugene Walter, Augustus Thomas, 
Charles Klein, George Broadhurst, and latterly Paul 
Armstrong, have shown signs of an awakening con- 
science, none of these has yet written a play in which 
everything, in the last analysis, has not been sacri- 
ficed to the popular appeal. In ower words, they 
are writing for royalties, and if anyone feels like 
criticizing them for so doing, Jet him first sell all 
that he owns and give to the poor. Jn a general way, 
the first aim of everyone is a livelihood, and there 
are few “high-brows” of moderate means but would 
trade places instanter with a plutocratic melodra- 
matist. 


Thus it is that the search, not merely for that 
wraith of the dramatic editor’s nightmares, the Great 
American Drama, but for the Great American Dra- 
matist himself, is vain. Here and there are a few 
writers creating bits from time to time, but there 1s 
only one who stands out as as a man of steadfast 
ideals and high purpose. Percy MacKaye has writ- 
ten nearly a dozen plays, several have been produced. 
and one, s«anti-Matrimony,” enioved fair success. 
But Mr. MacKaye has not yet done any work that 
can be described as really great, and deserving of a 
place in the world’s hall of fame. His principal 
drawback to greatness as a dramatist is his eminence 
as a poet, in which he has no less distinguished a 
companion than William Butler Yeats. Yet his sav- 


O NE of the European taunts of the American 


ing sense of humor helps in counteracting this, and ° 


it is is when this side of his nature gains the upper 
hand, as inesMater” and “Anti-Matrimony” that he 
is at his best. Were I in the prophetic, instead of 
the merely descriptive line. I should venture the pre- 
diction that one day Mr. MacKaye will write a satire 
of epic worth. To define his present position one 
could scarcely designate him as more than a Hope- 
ful Tendency. 


Just now, however, interest in Mr. MacKaye is re- 
newed, not through his potentialities, but by a volume 
of five one-act sketches entitled “Yankee Fantasies,” 
written under the admitted influence of the Irish 
schocl. They are hardly suitabie for theatrical pro- 
duction, without considerable modification, but they 
are intercsting studics of certain phases of New Eng- 
land “characteristics, and hereditary traits thatare 
decidedly interesting. 


“Chuck: an Orchard Fantasy” is a rather violent 
picture of hypccritical sanctimony and its natural 
offspring, lawlessnesss. Deacon Dole has two sons, 
Abel and Elijah. Abel, the elder, betrays a young 
girl, Letty, is put in jail for stealing a calf, and is 
a general disgrace to the religious family. While he 
is an exile from home, a marriage is arranged for 
Elijah and Letty, and the scene takes place on a 
pathway to the church in the day set for the wedding. 
Abel, escaped frcm jail, meets his father, and is given 
a final warning to leave the place. As he hides in 
the bushes, Elijah and Letty arrive. The girl’s ankle 
1s sprained, and while Elijah goes to borrow crutches, 
Abel carries aff the bride. The story is merely a peg 
upon which to hang a display of paganism contrasted 
with a wornout dogmatism. There is a church ser- 
vice going on within hearine. and while the congrega- 
tion sings “Coronation,” Abel shouts out his defiant 
doggerel : 


Bull and heifer drink in the meader, 

Boy and gal are tired o’ the treader; 

Skin ouwt—when the sky is growin’ redder— 
And steal your fun from the stars. 


O Joe Pie, Joe Pie, 
If pairin’ and preachin’ don’t gee, 
We'll give the gond Lord the go-by— 
Molly my gal, and me! 


This same spirit of revolt, in scarcely less outland- 
ish form, is found in “The Antick.” The title of this 
bit is a corruption of “antique” and is taken from a 
custom of celebrating Bunker Hill day in certain 
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parts of New England, with carnivals in which gro- 
tesque masquerades form a principal part. John 
Hale, a young farmer, who fancies himself to be of 
pure New England lineage, is in Jove with a bo- 
hemian French-Canadian girl, but believing her to be 
unworthy of him, becomes engaged to a dull and 
colorless daughter of a neighbor. He learns, how- 
ever, that he himself is the illegitimate offspring of 
an affair of his father with a Canuck girl. His point 
of view immediately changes, and, relieved of its 
artificial burden, his life takes its more natural course. 
There is a long scene between the capricious French 
girl and the awakened John, in which the former, 
garbed in the pantaloons of the leader of the “antick,” 
outrages all the conventionalities, and finally they 
both ride away on a big goat, thoroughly imbued 
with the pagan spirit of the occasion, and the 1mpres- 
sion left is that John Hale is about to follow in the 
footsteps of his father. 


These two sketches are both open to the same 
criticism—their plots seem quite impossible and gro- 
tesque. However, it must be borne in mind that 
these are not supposed to be photographs, but fan- 
tasies, impressionistic pictures. If the touchstone of 
realism is employed tipon them their frail fabric dis- 
solves dismally. ‘There is no use in attempting to 
read them without first abandoning all grasp of mun- 
dane things. Yet their principle is fundamentally 
real, being concerned with the basic truth that in a 
community where tradition, bigotry in religion, nar- 
row pride of family and such hide-bound motives, 
are the guiding elements in life, revolution is bound 
to arise against hypocrisy, and lawlessness be substi- 
tuted for a law which cannot be respected. 


“The Cat-boat” is the most fantastic of the five 
short plays. Nico, a boy in his teens, son of a Massa- 
chusetts schoolmaster and a Portuguese woman, idles 
his time away in a shed, pretending to build a boat, 
which he has named the Nereida. He has been work- 
ing on it for a year, and a skipper, who- befriends the 
boy’s poverty-stricken mother, declares it has not 
been altered in the slightest degree in three months. 
He tries to spur the boy into making a living for 
himself and his mother by promising him two hun- 
dred dollars for the boat as soon as it is finished. 
Nico sets to work valiantly, when the skipper leaves, 
but soon the reason for his listlessness at his work is 
apparent. From the boat there come cries of pain 
from Nereida, and as Nico throws away his hammer 
the head and shoulders of a beautiful young woman 
emerge from the shavings of the prow: 


NEREIDA. Cruel Nico; feel here at my 
where your cold hammer bruised me. 
my throat, where the hard steel 
not you ashamed, naughty Nico? 

NICO (Kissing her). I am happy and sad. Let 
me forget. 

NEREIDA. Is it not enough that you have my 
soul? Must you make for me a shell to creep 
into, to pine in and be tossed in—a toy for my 
own mermaids—till at last, flung upon the storm 
beach, I scorch and wither there? 

NICO. Let me forget, Nereida. 

NEREIDA. And when you have nailed me fast 
in my sea sarconhagus, will you paint neatly on 
my tomb “Nereida’—(points to the lettering) like 
that—ard praise me among the skippers in the 


side 
Kiss here 
wounded. Are 


dockyard, and say: “Look at her there! Isn’t 
she perfect? Show me a eutter or brig like 
Nereida!” 

NICO. Your hammer is harder than mine. 
Spare me! 

NEREIDA. What, my Nico! Did you spare 
me? ‘This work of your hammer and saw—what 


will it avail you when all is shipshape and perfect? 


Will it be I? 
NICO. No, no! 
NEREIDA. What, then, am I to you, Nico? 


NICO. Nereida, you are all—all that the heart 
in my hammer yearns toward. 

NEREIDA. All, rather, that your thick-headed 
hammer would destroy. I am your full-rigged 
frigate under sail, your wide-winged racer flying, 
your sloop moored in the moonlight, your skiff, 
skimming the breezy silver of the dawn. I am the 
awful flashing of your thousand triremes, and I 
am the white-winged peace of all your argosies. 
Yet vou—O Nico! O excellent master architect! 
What thing is this which your art has labeled 
“Nereida”? What ultimate fulfilment of our love? 
A skipper’s cat-hboat, for sale for two hundred 
dollars! 


After a visionary scene, Nico in a semi trance, 
hacks his boat to pieces, and Nereida appears in the 
ruins, saying: 


[I am the naiad of the uncompleted—the Circe 
of dreams. JI am the beauty of wreck, the aurora 
of despair. You will build again and again, and 
I will come and abide in your masterwork, till the 
work shall crumble. You will love me and hate 
me aagin, but you shall not elude me. Till by 


and by, Nico mine, in the endless rebuilding of 








life, you shat] take me to your heart and love 
me, and make me your mistress forever. 


It is a little tragedy of the dilettante—the souls 
that dream of achievements, but never accomplish 
the ends toward which their visions lead. It is a 
highly poetical conception, and is MacKaye at his 
best. With its easy transition ircm prose to rhyme 
it reminds one of Yeats, even more than any of the 
other sketches. There is the same insight into life 
through the vision of the dreamer, the same principle 
of interpreting life by giving expression to its in- 
ternal springs rather than its external manifestations. 

The other two fantasies in the volume are not up 
to the standard of these three. ‘They are elaborate 
revampings of ancient and somewhat hackneyed 
themes, and it 1s a little surprising to find Mr, Mac 
Kaye making use of George M. Cohan’s American 
flag trick, and David Belasco’s fife and drum corps 
off stage. “Gettysburg” is a picture of a veteran of 
the civil war, crippled and helpless, who, with the 
aid of his grand-niece, has made a relief map of the 
Gettysburg battle-ground in the sawdust of the car- 
penter shop where he sits day after day, making ox- 
yokes. It is Decoration Day, and the veteran is be- 
moaning the fact that he cannot join the celebration. 
He works himself up into an excited frame of mind 
by telling his grand-niece incidents of the great 
battle. At last the band is heard playing “John 
Brown’s Body,” with children joining in the chorus, 
and with a supreme effort the old man succeeds in 
tottering out of his shop, his paralysis conquered by 
the excitement. That is all there 1s to it. It is an 
interesting picture of the G. A. R. man, but it is not 
new, and the only original touch in the fragment is 
the form. Mr. MacKaye has avoided the solecism of 
making the Yankce speak in blank verse, and yet has 
given much the same dienitied effect to his story as 
if it were written in that form, by using an irregular 
but somewhat rhythmic phrasing and division of 
speeches into lines. It is an interesting experiment 
in “near verse.” 

“Sam Average” is the least impressive of the five 
fantasies. In fact it is downright mawkish at the 
end. It ts a scene in the war of 1812-14. Andrew 
and his wife’s brother Jcel are planning to desert, 
and all has been arranged so that there is no danger 
of detection. Andrew has aualms of conscience 
which are not felt by Joel. Ellen, the wife, comes, 
and while she feels also that the desertion is wrong, 
it appears that she 1s in need of a protector, and so 
Andrew makes up his mind to carry out the plan. 
To him appears a muffled figure, which, it is soon 
plain, represents “Our Country,” but which is known 
as Co], Average. He answers Andrew’s excuse for 
runing away that this is not a really, heroic war, 
but-a “campaign of monstrous boodle,” by declaring 
that many took the same view in ’76, which Andrew 
looks back upon as a time when men might well 
have been inspired to sacrifice all to fight. So An- 
drew decides that his country needs him, and he lets 
his wife and brother-in-law go without him. Col. 
Average flings his coat protectingly around Ellen, 
and hands Andrew a scrap of paper, upon which he 
says he has written his intials as euarantee that An- 
drew will receive his pay. eventually. Andrew looks 
at the paper, sees that it bears the letters “U. S. A.,” 
and rams it ina wad in his gun. It is pure patriotic 
meledramatic buncombe. 

While none of these five plays is of so great im- 
portance as almost any other of MacKaye’s work, 
altogether they indicate a certain transition in the 
mocd of this really important American. In_ his 
preface he intimates. that he is feeling his way to- 
ward the effective use of the one-act drama. and 
makes the excellent suggestion that the establish- 
ment of a “stidio theater,” in which dramatists may 
see their work in action before they give it to the 
world, would do much toward the development of 
this art. It is a suggestion worthy of serious con- 
sideration hv the universities, which are displaving 
considerable interest in the drama now, and it is 
easy to sce how an institution of this sort could sur- 
round itself with the most brilliant men of letters of 
ihe day. who are interested in dramatic art, @and 
eventually establish a dramatic standard which would 
do for America what the Abbey Theater has done for 
Prelahid: 

p ay Fantasies,” by Percy MacKaye. Duffield 
Le. 


Next week—“The Madras House,” by Granville 
Barker. ) 

John S. Rogers, condemned to death for the brutal 
and unprovoked murder of a Stockton jewelry sales- 
man, the object being robbery, whines that in hang- 
ing him the state is “killineo my mother.” He lies. 
He is the matricide. He is chargeable with the double 
crime. 1 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN FRENCH PLAYS 


LAYS! Plays! Plays! Good plays and bad plays, 

P long plays and short plays, ccmic plays and 
serious plays, but, alas, always Parisian plays,— 
which means that the scribe who would tcll their 
stories in condensed form for American readers finds 
himself always on the edge of shockdom and knows 
not where to begin or where to leave off. The idea 
that extramarital unions are not only harmless, but 
positively necessary for the maintenance of a position 
in polite society may or may not be really a factor in 
Parisian life. I do not pretend to have inside know- 


ledge of these things which would give me the right 
to an opinion. 1 can, however, safely affirm that such 
a custom is either here in force or the authors of 
French plays and novels have formed a combination 
of mutual support to give the world that impression. 

We have alaays been led to believe that literature 
presents a true picture of the life and thought of the 
times. We get our ideas of the past century from 
books and plays, and we are taught in the school 
that such and such things are so simply because a 
certain novelist or playwright has introduced them 
into his work. Just how much truth there is in thts 
impression is hardly a point that we can consider 
here. I sttppose Such a discussion would bring to 
fight the fact that there are various opinions on this 
subject as there are on most subjects. I know that, 
in my experience, | have heard people say they ccr- 
tainly did not believe that the characters that Dick- 
éns has painted for us so wonderfully and, we are 
wont to say, so faithfully, ever existed or ever could 
have existed except in the ereat romancer’s imagina- 
tion. Such is life. The writer exerts himself to the 
utmost to paint a perfectly faithful picture and peo- 
ple say, at least some of them, a few years later, when 
times have changed and types disappeared, that no 
such people ever existed, except, forsooth, in the 
fancy of the writer. They relegate thus all really 
good descriptive writers of past times to the limbo 
of liars and talebearers, of clowns and charlatans, 
whese only merit was to mystify. 

But is it not rather that, in literature as in paint- 
ing. the artist sees colors and tones that the rest of 
tts cannot see? That he paints in colors that we call 
too bright, that he finds a rule where we see only 
an isolated case, that he often makes peorle act as 
they would like to act, with an unrestraint that is 
foreign to real life? I think so. For, after all, we 
most of us have temptations, but life is svech a com- 
plex mixture of material and ideal that few of us 
have the courage to gratify ourselves. We dream 
fondly of a heroic casting-off of our bonds, but, when 
daylight comes, comforts seem very good to have, 
and the bank account most unstretchable, and we de- 
lay the jump into the unknown, we put it off to an- 
other day, and, in so doing, we put it off forever. 
Desire for that particular thing of our dreams dies 
as all thines die. Few of us are stable enough in our 
wants and longings to work for an end, especially 
if that end is an illicit end. We think that next year 
we will be better fixed to do our own way, to aban- 
don duty and good name and free ourselves of all 
trammels for the sake of following our star. But, 
alas, when next year comes we find, to our utmost 
surprise, that there is still a next year to come and 
that we are still prone to wait for it as being a more 
propitious time. And so we wait and wait and wait 
until all desire resolves itself into the resolute nurs- 
ing of gocd health, a warm fire and a well padded 
bank account. 

6 > * 

And so, from Shakespeare onward, all of these dram- 
atists who have told us,—and it is a thing they 
are fond of repeating—that we are actors in a drama, 
are only half right. They should rather say that we 
are would-be actors who read our lines behind the 
scene but lack the courage to ring up the curtain, 
step out before the footlights, and go through the 
tragedy or comedy that life has prepared for us. We 
put it off, that premiere. We announce’ it for this 
season, but we find it best in the end to reserve it 
for the next and the next, to cut a scene here and 
an intrigue there until there is nothing left but the 
dreary, meaningless lines of a fool, or, rather—why 
not acknowledge it?—of a coward. 

Our immorality of today consists of doing small 
things that are mostly tnjurious to our health but 
which the world, our audience if life is a_ play, 
names harmless because this same world is a part of 
ourselves just as we are a part of it, and is as un- 
able as ourselves to resist all temptation. Our mor- 
ality consists of avoiding trouble as we do a next- 
morning headache or the misery of partial digestion 
or coffee and tobacco nerves. We are not only moral 
cowards, but we are immoral cowards as well. We 
find it as difficult to do strictly wrong, as we would 
sometimes like to do, as we do to do strictly right. 
We deny ourselves just those things which we are 
afraid not to deny ourselves, and do so, not from any 
strong moral sense, but simply from fear born of 


a 
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bitter experience, experience which begins with our 
first cver-indulgence in green apples or mince-pie 
and ends—never!. 
I come, then, to the final conclusion that these 
plays with their absolutcly scandalous moral tone 
which pretends to be a picture of this Parisian world 
are just plays like all other plays, plays in which the 
actors act as we perhaps would like to act, but do 
not because we have not the courage. But the world, 
even our world, likes to be scandalized. Dreaming, 
as we most of us do, of impnssible things, we like 
to have placed before us the possibility of other 
pecple doing these things. It brings the impossible 
nearer to us, it deceives us into thinking that per- 
haps, after all, the impossible is not so utterly im- 
possible, that, may be, one day—! Has it not been 
said over and over again that we all see ourselves 
in the hero or heroine of every nove] we read, and 
that, if we cannot find ourselves somewhere 1n it, we 
stamp the whole book bad? As young people (yes, 
and at times as old people, too), we read extrava- 
gant tales of fairies or bandits or both according to 
our individual tastes, we read about great artists, and 
we fancy ourselves in such a guise, receiving the 
frantic plaudits of the vast audiences which tender 
ts endless ovations, receiving gifts of flowers and 
letters of adoration frem women of exalted ranks of 
life and more beautiful than life itself. Just look at 
the foolish tales that, even today, in these prosaic 
times, become the best sellers and are turned out by 
the hundreds of thousands of copies! Tales of gen- 
tlemen chauffeurs, of gentlemen aviators, or gentle- 
men bandits, of magic stones and rings, of Indian 
yogis, of giaours, magis and visionaries, of voyages 
to other worlds. and of I know not what strange 
fancies, all of which we assimilate and long for with 
a secret longing of incalculable strength because we 
are led along the straight and narrow path with our 
hands tied and our escape barred by the insurmount- 
able walls of coin and custom. 
k x x 


Plays, even these unspeakable French plays, always 
picture for us the lives of those who have the courage 
to act as we would like to act. At times they are 
people of society endowed with wealth and a certain 
immunitv frem the ills of materta] life. And when 
this is the case they come to grief on the rocks of 
love, of separation, of desertion or of the major force 
of the agents of Mrs. Grundy, for even in Parts 
Mrs. Grundy is properly represented and supported. 
In other plays the actors are poor. Misery and brutal 
passion are made features of the drama. Love is no 
less strong in these plays than in the others, nor 1s 
estom any less severe. Nor are the characters any 
less prone to go their own way. If they did not fol- 
low their desires a little there would be no play. 
That ts the sad part of it all; we are sorry actors 
in a sorry play if we go our own simple, quiet way 
and are not led aside from it by our passions. Other 
plavs there are that are mere satires, but even in 
these, if they have their birth in Paris, there ts a 
wealth of scandalous intrigite which cannot be re- 
tailed in any newspaper article. 


OF this kind is “L’Habit Vert” by Flers and Cailla- 
vet, which is being given at the Varieties. This 1s a 
sort of farcical drama which takes off the Academie, 
that most French of all French institutions which is 
sipposed to number in its ranks the great men of 
each decade but which actually seems to be a rather 
absurd and fvtile collection of old fogies most of 
them unknown to fame and as talentless as so many 
walking-sticks which, indeed. they are. This play is 
a really wonderf«! piece of wit from end to end. 
One must be a little in tovch with French life to 
understand it all, and it would be worse than useless 
to tell the story of it. It is a sort of serio-burlesque, 
but is also stuffed full of immoralities at which the 
authors laugh as if morality itself were rather ridic- 
wlots. 

“Le Diable Ermite” by Besnard, which is winning 
success at the Athenee is also a light and graceful 
story of Parisian intrigue which shows us all the 
adventures of a youne man who has been more than 
gay in past days, has gone to America and brought 
home with him a French creole wife from New 
Orleans. This girl soon begins to find out things 
about her dear husband’s past life and,—but, good- 
ness, I cannot tell it! Suffice it to say that there 1s 
a happy ending when the pair returns to America 
more in love than ever. 

x * OX 

In “Credulites” by Beniere which has been staged 
by the Theatre Antoine, is contained a most original 
idea, but without any guarantee of permanent Stc- 
cess. ‘This play deals with popular superstitions 
and each character is saddled by some such belief. 
There is really no story to it, but it is very amusing 
because it presents to us in a plausible manner all of 
the foolishness of superstitious people. It is only a 
pity that the idea has not been better developed. [In 
the hands of an experienced writer of farce it seems 
as if such an idea could be made into a howhng 
success, especially in these days when superstitions 
are gradually dying a natural death. The Odeon 
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gives “Madame de Chatillon” by Verola, a historical 
drama which deals with the love of Mme. de Chatil- 
lon for the Count de Nemours and, in the end, the 
death of the latter. It is a stupid play. 

What seems to be the best play of the young sea- 
son is being given at the Vaudeville by the actor- 
author Sacha Guitry. It is a farce entitled “La 
Prise de Berg-op-Zoom,” a symbolical title which 
associates the taking of a wife, legally, by means of 
divorce, with the famous conquest of Berg-op-Zoom 
by Lowendhal in 1747. The honcst lover of this 
young wife is the chief of police and it 1s to him that 
the husband telephones when he discovers that his 
wife has an appointment with an unknown. The 
chief of police at first believes that the wife has an- 
cther lover, but as soon as he becomes assured of 
the contrary he persuades the husband, who is m 
love net with his wife but with a model, to take the 
model on his knee thus giving ground fer divorce. 
But the telling of this story is nothing. The play ts 
worked out in such detail that it is as nearly perfect 
as possible and never flags for a moment. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that there are 
more plavs this year than ever before. I cannot tell 
you about all of them, and I think I have picked out 
the most important. There will be more later. 
Patis, Bee, 13) 1e12: FRANK PATTERSON. 


jl £ ss 
NEW YORK STORES CHRISTMAS WEEK 


Day—the day when all the world should be at 
peace and bubbling over with happiness. Those 
of us who have memories look back in wonder at 
that unresponsible time of childhocd when we knew 
nothing of the weeks of preparation beyond the 
smugeling of mysterious packages into the house 
which one must not even feel for fear of discover- 
ing a secret to be held in anticipation until the day 
of days, nothing beyond the sounds of merry talking 
and bustling preparation behind clcsed doors that 
at the right mcment open to disclose a wonderful 
tree stretching lighted arms from fleor to ceiling. 
And the early rising and race to shout merry Christ- 
mas into the ear of a sleepy grown-up! And the 
heralding in still darkness wrth hideous noise of 
cracker and trumpet the coming of day already old 
by breakfast time. The wonder of youth was upon 
us then. Now such memories are of the long ago 
and we strive manfully for the sake of the children 
to celebrate the day in the spirit of the eternal child, 
but it is a striving to no ‘purpose. 

* ok x 


Here in New York there is the sordid, commercial 
side. We cannot escape it. It has spoiled the old- 
time festival and made of it but a modern oppor- 
tunity to exploit the souls and bodies of those given 
over to the sacrifice. What child can retain an tlu- 
sion in New York? Was there ever a saint called 
Santa Claus who appeared mysteriously through 
a chimney to the accompaniment of the twinkhng 
of hoofs and ringing of tiny reindeer bells rounding 
the world in the minutes between midnight and day- 
light? There are Santa Clauses at every street cor- 
ner in New York and there is the accompaniment ot 
a bell. But it is the Salvation Army bell rung by a 
bearded, red-cloaked figure who is calling upon the 
public to put pennies into a large dinner kettle that 
the poor may be fed Christmas Day. And sympathy 
for the poor is deadened for the moment in the 
thought that the coming of the Lord shall again see 
the condition of two thousand years ago part and 
parcel of our own civilization. The poor ye have 
always with you. After two thousand years we 
should rise up and say, There shall be no poor. 
There shall be no hungry ones asking to be fed. 
We have no right to feed the poor Christmas Day. 
Every dollar we give to feed the poor is a disgrace 
to us who permit poverty in the world. This Christ- 
mas Day let us begin to see that there are fewer 
hungry ones next Christmas. 

x Ok x 

To those who think, who see behind the surfaces 
of things, the department store has done more to 
spoil the fine old flavor of Christmas than any other 
one influence. The very look and character of the 
stores change with the approach of what should be 
a season of gladness. Legitimate stock disappears. 
In its place appear cheap tawdry things displayed to 
catch the eye of the unwary. The windows are filled 
with bawbles calling upon gift givers to come and 
buy—buy—buy. And harassed women obey the call. 
Not only must Jimmie and Johnnie and Susie and 
Katie have the things that their childish eyes see and 
crave, but friend upon friend must be “remembered.” 
They must buy and they must buy cheap. But there 
is nothing cheap at Christmas in New York. The 
same old things appear year after year. Because 
people buy them the price rises and one pays for 
pertectly useless things two or three umes their 
value; and at the same time to the everlasting shame 
of manutacturer and retailer prey upon the necessity 
of the people who made them. How many of the 
people who buy ask about the people who make the 
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pretty things or the girls standing long weary hours 
to serve them? We shall never have a sane and holy 
Christmas again until thoughts are turned in this 
direction and the stores are forced to observe labor 
laws and be merciful at Christmas. 

* Ok OK 


Long before the Christmas trade calls for the 
stores to keep open in the evenings the girls are busy 
after hours preparing stock. Then come the inter- 
minable days when they must be on their feet fromm 
morning till late at night serving impatient and tirea 
people. The strain is too much tu put on human 
beings in the name of a season that should stand for 
hiwman kindness. And when one considers the work- 
ers who for a pittance are sewing their souls and 
bodies into laces, into delicate crocheted things, into 
dolls for our children to play with, the situation has 
become a travesty. To auote from Mary Hopkins 
who writes in Collier’s Weekly, “It sometimes seems 
as if all joy were bought with others’ nain. It some- 
{limes seems as if the glittering Christmas tree, 
around which our happy children dance, stole its 
splender ircm the dulled eyes of sad workers; as if 
its laden branches drooped with the weight of sor- 
rowful burdens; as if its tinsel stirred with unheard 
sighs. It sometimes seems as if the gifts might van- 
ish—the dolls, Teddy bears, new frocks, and pretty 
collars—and in their places we should see the hunger, 
sicxness, weariness of those who worked upon them. 
In this new world in which we live today, our lives 
are tangled with other lives. We are kin to men and 
women we have never seen. We are parents to every 
child that needs our care. It is not enough that we 
are kind and generous to those we know. We must 
fend for the unknown—the weak, the stupid, and the 
strong who are crushed down. We must know the 
merchandise we buy is made in decent factories, with- 
in decent hours at decent pay. God send soon the 
Christmas Day when we hang upon our trees gifts 
clean of suffering.” 

Dec. 23, 1912. ANN PAGE. 

——_—__ 


Gen. Otis’ Mad Symbols 


I continue to hear many scornful gibes hurled at 
the first page of the Times for its ridiculous waste of 
so much valuable space in printing the “symbolized” 
day’s news in illustrated almanac form, Of all the 
absurdities perpetrated in what purports to be a 
metropolitan daily this is surely the rankest. As it 
is a pet project of the chief owner of the paper of 
course it will remain until his friends restore him to 
reason, but until that time arrives the column and a 
half so sacrificed will be occupied by this lamentable 
excrescence. It reminds me of nothing so much as 
the zodiacal signs appearing as a quack medicine 
folder’s frontispiece. Thursday’s display is fairly 
illustrative of all other days. There are twenty-one 
panel vignettes. No. 1 shows five manitkins hav- 
ing matches or toothpicks at a right-shoulder; this 
is indicated by the key as “Troops marching to the 
front.” What troops? What front? Not stated. 
No. 2 pictures a steamer taking a header, a la 
Titanic, two thirds of the ship having disappeared. 
“Vessel in distress” says the key. I should think so. 
No. 3 seems to be a Noah’s ark suffering spontaneous 
combustion. “Burning building” it is explained. No. 
4 portrays a popgun on wheels pointed at a group of 
midgets. This is a “land battle,” heaven help us! 
No. 5 resembles a squeaky accordion in action. 
“Earthquake !” lains the key. Six depicts “execu- 

q explains the key I 
tion’—with blow-guns, I fancy. Seven reveals six 
scared fir trees or Christmas trees gazing at Fujihama 
smoking. ‘This is labeled below, “Volcano in erup- 
tion.” In No. 8 the same trees have paid the penalty 
of their daring and we have a “forest fire’ depicted. 
No. 9 is a marionette murder scene. Ten is not a po- 
litical meeting, but a street riot, I find, and No. 11 1s 
a stage “supe” holding back two trick “dogs of war.” 
Twelve is a gentlemanly “Raffles” plying his trade; 
thirteen a half-submerged outhouse—this symbolizes 
“storm, snow, flood.” Fourteen are Main street 
“movies” hand-painted exteriors. They might be 
sick tailless monkeys, but no, they are “Pestilence and 
Starvation.” Two gondolas touching off toy cannon 
represent a “sea fight.” Sixteen is a head-on col- 
lision between two toy tin engines. It is a “railroad 
accident.” Seventeen is a cute picture. A cunning 
automobile with the near front wheel bent has man- 
aged to pin beneath it a splotch of humanity. This 
is a “fatal automobile accident.” A denuded Eskimo 
alongside a tip-tilted iceberg signifies “aeroplane 
accident.” A pouter pigeon on a section of cor- 
rugated iron pipe is cackling over three eggs, This 
is the “Dove of Peace.” No. 20 is a question mark 
and an exclamation point. “Strange-Startling” is the 
key. So it is. Twenty-one is the youth “Excelsior” 
bearing “Tidings of Great Joy.” Inside the square is 
a “map of the world.” Nine of the illustrated events 
are supposed to have taken place at respectful inter- 
vals. But we forbear. This is a puzzle for the in- 
mates. at Highlands to ponder and thither will soon 
go all the Times readers now trying daily to decipher 
the general’s extraordinary symbols. 
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Notable Liberality Christmas Week 


Christmas week has been notable in Los Angeles 
for the many exhibitions of liberality and good will. 
The annual Christmas entertainment of 500 orphans 
and half-orphans by Mrs. Robert Marsh and her two 
young daughters, at their beautiful home in West- 
chester place, assisted by a score of friends, is one of 
the really big affairs of Christmas Day and this year’s 
program surpassed in completeness all previous ones. 
Another thoughtful kindness was the dinner at which 
President Arthur Letts of the Y. M. C. A. was host, 
to about one thousand of the bachelor members of 
the association in the Y. M. C. A. building. It was 
a unique affair. Heretofore. the Beston Store has 
presented to each of its employes one full week’s 
salary at Christmas, but this year Manager J. M. 
Schneider did just a little better bv distribstting one- 
fourth of a month’s pay to the staff. Considering 
the many names on the payroll the total reaches no 
insignificant sum. It is a custem worthy of wide 
emulation. 


Honors for Lieut. Patton 


I have it on good authority that Lievt. George 5. 
Patton, Jr., son of the sage of San Gabriel, has been 
appointed aide-de-camp to Maior-General Leonard 
S. Wood, with headquarters at Washineton. This ts 
a notable advancement for a comparative youngster 
in the service, who has been out of West Point not 
more than six years. But the young officer is of good 
stock and has a winning way with him as he evi- 
denced at the Olympic games at Stockholm last 
summer. His beautiful wife with their attractive 
baby was a visitor in Los Angeles and San Gabriel 
this fall and only recently rejoined her husband. 
Naturally, the Pattons, Le Moyne Willses and Ban- 
nings are delighted at this recognition of the bright 
young officer. 


Unique Banning Party 


If ever there was a more unique party given in 
Los Angeles than that at which Captain Wm. Ban- 
ning was the host and Mrs. Joseph Banning, Mrs. 
George S. Pattcn and Miss Anita Pattcn were host- 
esses last Monday I fail to recall it in the ‘twelve 
years I have been taking notes in the Southern adie 
fornia metropolis. The colonial mansion at Thirty- 
first and Hoover is as roomy as it is chaste in design 
and the old mahogany furniture—the finest antiques 
New Orleans ever yielded find fit lodgment in 
the handsome interiors. The ballrocm is simple in 
finish but exquisitely beautiful and the wide halls 
and adjacent rooms are equally attractive. Fully 
eight hvwndred Los Angelans enjoyed the captain’s 
hospitality and an added joy was to slip into the 
courtyard and crossing it visit the stables to view 
his blooded stock and admire his coaches and turn- 
outs. For Captain Banning is a whip of the first 
rank and his rolling stcck and blooded stock are of 
the finest. I think one of the pretticst sights I ever 
saw was when he drove up his spanking four-wheel- 
ers on the lawn at Wilmington to discharge the four 
minuet couples in colonial ccstume to dance on the 
heath, under the gigantic pepper trees. The captain 
himself was similarly attired and how he did handle 
the ribbons! As for the dedicatory party last Mondav 
it is a never-to-be-forgotten memory. 


Chickens That Come Home, Etc. 


Newspapermen are often called upon to chronicle 
love stories about others, but it is seldom that the 
chance comes to digress about a real romance in one’s 
own profession. This week, however, has proved the 
exception, for the formal notices which appeared in 
the dailies concerning the marriage of Harry Strac- 
han, hotel reporter for the Express, and Mrs. Rose 
Hart hardly revealed the entertaining truth. Strac- 
han, who is an oldtimer in the newspaper field, was 
for several years detailed to cover the sttperior courts 
for the old morning Herald, and is perhaps as well 
known around the courthouse as any judge now on 
the bench. When on this run Strachan was accus- 
tomed to visit the registration offices for a chance 
story, and it was in that spot he met his bride, there 
employed in a clerical capacity. She would tip off 
all that was worth printing and a friendship was 
formed which, as the bromidic romancer also re- 
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marks, slowly ripened into love. A few days ago 
the two decided to be married, and “Cupid” Sparks, 
in charge of that bureau about which Strachan has 
written many a story, issued the license. They 
slipped away on a short honeymoon and are now at 
home at 202 East Santa Barbara avenue, where 
Strachan asserts open house will always be kept for 
the newspapermen of Los Angeles. 


“High Noon” at Jack Miller’s 


Every year John B. Miller—he is “Jack” to his 
intimates, who would go through fire and water for 
him—celebrates Christmas Day by inviting in a hun- 
dred or so of his cronies to pledge a toast to auld 
lang syne and goodfellowship. It was a joyous occa- 
sion Wednesday when bank presidents, insurance 
presidents, capitalists, prominent realty dealers, in- 
ventors, electric wizards, polo players, bond buyers, 
doctors, lawyers, editors and senators gathered to 
mingle good wishes and enjoy an hour of their host’s 
hospitality. Witty stories and stories with real pathos 
in them were told, one notably rich and tender by 
President Elliott of the First National, and always 
the sentiment of the season pervaded. What a de- 
lightful custom! 


Honors to George Cochran 

Los Angeles was signally honored last week when 
the Life Insurance Presidents’ Scciety met in New 
York thirty strong and invited President George I. 
Cochran of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of this city to preside over the annual gather- 
ing. Facing the chairman sat five presidents of as 
many big life insurance companies representing’ ag- 
sregate assets. of two billion dollars, and when Mr. 
Cochran, true to his training, interpolated in his 
address a neat tribute to Los Angeles, his twenty-nine 
associates grinned approvingly and made a mental 
note of of where to place a few stray millions in 
1913. Talk about missionary work! If it isn’t Presi- 
dent Cochran it is another prominent citizen equally 
loyal. No wonder San Francisco continues to be 
peevish in regard to the Southern California metro- 
polis and is now burning up her hammers. 


Plum May Fall to Tom Woolwine 


Barring the unexpected, the new United States 
district attorney will be Thomas D. Woolwine. That, 
at least, is the intimation which comes from Wash- 
ington, where Congressman W. D. Stephens, although 
on the other side politically, will do what he can for 
Woolwine. That will mean much as neither of the 
Los Angeles congressional districts is represented by 
a Demccrat in the lower house at Washington. The 
office is worth $4000 a year. Tom Woolwine enjoys 
the friendship of Judges Erskine M. Ross and of 
Olin Wellborn. The appointment is likely to be 
among the first to be filled by the new national ad- 
ministration, the vacancy occurring early in March. 


To Come in a-Popping 


Elaborate preparations are being made by the 
various local cafes and hotel grills for the enter- 
tainment of guests New Year’s eve, and the electrical 
workers of the city have already begun to devize 
novel and bizarre scenic effects that are to blazon 
forth as 1912 dissolves into 1913 at the stroke of 
twelve. In the majority of the larger cafes most of 
the tables have been reserved, and the eleventh hour 
jubilant will have little chance to mvade. As most 
of the resorts have issued the ultimatum that cham- 
pagne will be de rigeur, it looks as if 1913 will come 
In a-popping. 


Wanted the Front Pew 


Eugene Lowry, known to the profession and to 
followers of the drama as “Red” Lowry, whose 
present position is that of a pasteboard dispenser at 
the Lyceum, the Morosco home of melodrama, 1s 
telling one of the best box office stories that have 
come my way of late. We have all heard of the 
woman who wanted to know where she could buy 
orchestra seats, assuming that the box office was only 
for the sale of boxes, but Gene’s story goes that one 
better. Tuesday of this week, so he says, an old 
lady wearing one of those little black bonnets that 
tie under the chin came up to his window and asked 
the name of the attraction. “The Night Before 
Christmas,” she was told. “That sort 0’ sounds good 
to me” she chirruped; “give me two seats right down 
in the front pew alongside of the organ. My husban’ 
be a leetle deef.” And Eugene handed out two in 
the first row with one of his finest flourishes. 


Tied Up to Tia Juana 


Les Angeles followers of the racing game were ad- 
vised this week that the Madero administration has 
finally conceded to an American syndicate a conces- 
sion for the operation of a track and its attendant 
auxiliaries at Tia Juana. That will mean a boom 


for that dreary section of the Southwest. It is said 
that New Yorkers have secured the privileges with 
at least two Los Angelans in the deal. 


Under the 
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terms of the franchise, the Americans may run races 
one hundred and twenty days each year, with the 
selling of pools at that time. It 1s said that the 
Madero government needs the money, and as the 
American sporting men who are behind the scheme 
are paying a big price, there was little hesitation 
when it.came to doing business. Under the Diaz 
regime a similar privilege was requested, but was 
refused at the demand of the state department in 
Washington. Strained relations just now have pre- 
cluded similar negctiaticns. 


Spreckels Makes a Turn 


As intimated by The Graphic more than a year 
ago, the Phelps-Dcdege interests have taken over the 
Spreckels line building frcem San Diego to Yuma and 
beyond. ‘The same feople recently began operating 
passenger service into Jucson frcm the East. ‘Tide- 
water, at San Diego, will give to the Rock Island 
a line from Chicago south to El Paso, thence west 
as tar as the Pacific. The new road is to be com- 
pleted in two years. John D. Spreckels, who has 
been advancing funds for the purpose, has more than 
$2,000,c00 in the enterprise to this time. It will be 
remembered that it was the Spreckels influence that 
builded the San Joaquin Valley line several years 
ago, out of San Francisco. in order to give opposi- 
tion to the Southern Pacific, the propertv being later 
turned over to the Santa Fe. Mr. Spreckels is. still 
a director in the Santa Fe, I believe. His investment 
in San Diego is said to total more than $20,000,000 
and is increasing daily. It is stated that later the 
Rock Island will construct a branch from Yuma to 
Los ..ngeles. 


Chaplins Punished Enough 

Frank N. and David H. Chaplin, who were par- 
doned recently by President Taft, were convicted in 
this city for alleged frauds in connection with the 
entry of government Jands in the Imperial Valley. 
The two brothers were largely responsible for the 
settlement of the valley a decade or more ago when 
that section was a desert. Vhey were tried in 1910. 
and sentenced to nine months in jail, with a fine of 
$1000 each. A part of their imprisonment was served 
in the county jail at Suisin in this state. Oscar Law- 
ler, as United States district attorney, secured the 
conviction, and did not object to executive clemency 
when the matter was referred to him by the depart- 
ment of justice. The feeling is that the Chaplins 
have been punished enough. 


Governor Drops In 

Governor Hiram Johnson is in the city, the first 
time since last summer when he began his swing 
around the entire circuit at the beginning of the 
presidential campaign. It did nct work out as he had 
hoped and the governor practically lost his state, even 
though the official returns give California to the 
Progressive national ticket by fewer than 175 votes. 
The governor expected to confer with William Allen 
White of Kansas, but his advent has becn delayed 
ten days and they may miss each other. Among the 
governor’s intimate friends it is reported that he will 
not be an aspirant for reelection, and that he will 
drop out of active politics at the end of his term. 


Swelling the State Treasury 


Los Angeles made the state treasury a Christmas 
gift of more than $60,000 this week, the sum having 
comprised inheritance taxes upon two estates. The 
late Judge John D. Bicknell left property appraised 
at more than a million and a quarter, and the late 
Charles Warren Adams, who was the first president 
of the Pasadena & Los Angeles Electric Railway, 
had holdings valued at about $330,000 when he passed 
away. The tax upon the latter sum was more than 
$10,000, while that upon the Bicknell estate reached 
the $50,000 mark. 


New Ambulance Corps 


Several prominent local members of the medical 
fraternity have been selected as officers for the new 
ambulance corps which 1s to be organized as a 
component part of the national gnard of the state, as 
the result of the visit of Captain. Tomlinson, U. S. aN 
who has been sent here from Washington for that 
purpose. lo date, the militia has been lacking in 
this branch of the service. It is said that the gov- 
ernment officials at Washington decided that if a 
Mexican invasion has to come it would be well to 
have the California militia equipped in every par- 
ticular. Captain Tomlinson was ordered here with 
instructions to organize an ambulance corps and fol- 
lowing him are twenty tons of hospital equinment. 
After a conference with Brigadier General Robert 
Wankowski, the army officer selected Dr. Charles 
Friedman, a well known physician of this city, as 
commander, while Friedman in turn selected Dr. A. 
D. Houghton, well known in political, medical and 
botanical circles, as his first lieutenant. Other local 
physicians are to be selected; a pharmacist is to be 
chosen for first sergeant and the privates will be 
largely recruited from the various local medical col- 
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leges. The full strength of such a company will be 
seventy-eight men. The ambulance corps’ duties in 
war time consist in serving at the front temporarily 
to afford succor to the wamtided men and in preparing 
them for conveyance to the field hospital where reg- 
ular surgical and medical attention will be given. 


Experiment in Government 


Califcrnia will try an experiment in government 
at the coming session of the legislature. The two 
houses will meet in biennial session the first month 
in January, and after sitting for thirty days, as here- 
tofore, there will be a thirty-day adjournment. In 
the interim there will be a discussion in the press 
and cther places of the various bills that may have 
been intrcd:ced, and committees will meet to whip 
the measures into shape. When the two houses con- 
vene again, no new measures will be permitted until 
those in hand have been disnosed of. The new con- 
diticns were approved by an amendment to the state 
constitution in the November election. Incidentally, 
the outlook is not bright for Stanley Benedict’s elec- 
tion as speaker of the house. 


Schell Company’s Syonsors 


Los angeles recently has been treated to the sight 
of wagons carrying gasoline supplies, marked The 
Schell Petroleum Company. This is the concern 
which it is believed may acquire the Union Oil hold- 
ings. The Schell company is also known as the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company and is commonly 
supposed to have the backing of the Rothschilds. 
Heretofore, the standard, the Associated and the 
Union have always had a monoply of such business 
tp and down the Pacific Coast, and the new concern 
is regarded as a real competitor, having the support 
of the English admiralty. British men-of-war are 
being rapidly equipped with oil burners, and the 
Schell ccrporation is said to have contracts for sup- 
plying this class of fuel. The company has estab- 
lished gasoline stations in every important city be- 
tween Vancouver and San Diego. 


Market Street New Year’s 


There will be a fair representation of Los Angelans 
in San Francisco New Year’s eve, many of our 
jeunesse doree having a penchant for the Paris of 
America that momentous night. San Francisco is 
noted for its lidless revelry and spirit of camaraderie 
at that time, and there are many Californians who 
feel as if they could not properly start the new year 
if they celebrated elsewhere than around old Market 
street. The railways and steamship companies have 
stimulated the northern invasion idea by offering 
unusually low and attractive rates. 


Dropping Into Print 

General Harrison Gray Otis is writing his personal 
memoirs, portions of which are to be published in 
the Century Magazine in the coming year, as parts of 
a secret history of American progress. If the author 
does not devote too much of his space to the labor 
union controversy in which he has been engaged for 
more than thirty years, the several chapters should 
prove of interest. In spite of his age, General Otis 
is in better health than he has been for years. The 
Times has had a phenomenally successful year, and 
its principal owner has from this source alone an in- 
come of upward of $200,000. 


Public Defender’s Duties 


I wonder if Superior Judge Fred M. Houser and 
other advocates of the public defender idea in the 
new county charter realize that under the terms of 
that clause it will be the duty of the new official to 
guard the interests of such murderers as the Pomona 
homicide. Of course, with a public defender bound 
to protect him, such a criminal would be slow to con- 
fess no matter how palpable his guilt. Conviction of 
such offenders, naturally, will be harder as his public 
guardian may insist that his clients shall not be in- 
terviewed even by the sheriff’s officers and other po- 
lice authorities. District Attorney John D. Freder- 
icks was correct when in trying to defeat the new 
idea he stated that his office represents not only the 
prosecution, but also the defense in regard to crime— 
in other words, that no warrant ever should be 1s- 
sued where there is doubt of the accused’s guilt. 


' Dastardly Treatment of a Pedagogue 


Percy Purviance, at the head of a suburban public 
school, whose unfortunate experience in a hotel in- 
volved him inthe wretched Eddie case, has a grievance 
that he may decide to carry to a conclusion in court. 
His friends declare that Purviance was the victim of 
a persecttion, for which either state or the defense 
in the Eddie case is responsible. Both sides, appar- 
ently, have sleuths on tne watch night and day, the 
funds for the accused having been raised by sub- 
scription. The unfortunate school principal, through 
no fault of his own, was dragged before the dis- 


trict attorney and minute inquiry made into his past, | 


simply because he had been accidentally assigned 





a room adjoining that of a female witness in the 
case. He had no idea why he had been arrested when 
he was taken into custody, and when he protested, 
after an inquiry had proved him the victim of an 
unfortunate circumstance, he was told that he had 
better forget his experience. The next day every 
newspaper in the city printed headlines and a story 
which placed the pedagogue in a false position. When 
he protested he received no satisfaction, and but for 
the prompt action of his friends might have Jost his 
school and even been disgraced for life. 


Captured a Chicago Banker 


Olga Steck, who was Kolb and Dill’s prima donna 
for several seasons, has married a Chicago banker 
and will retire from the stage. Clarence “Kolb had 
himself appointed Olga’s evardian a few years ago, 
as she was a minor and not legally capable of sign- 
ing a theatrical contract, and therefore had been 1m- 
posed upon by shrewd metropolitan managers. Miss 
Steck is a Los Angeles girl, her parents having lived 
in this city for more than thirty years. She has a 
sister who is also a stage favorite. I believe the 
Steck sisters made their first hit a few years ago ina 
minor theater known as the Unique, located in what 
is now the Norton building at Sixth and Broadway. 


Savings Banks in Rivalry 


Banking conditions will be largely changed early 
in the new year. The Traders has joined the Hiber- 
nian Savings in the payment of five per cent on Six 
months’ savings account, and the latter has just in- 
creased its capital from $250,000 to $350,000. The 
American Savings is the latest to join the night and 
day banks. 


To Unfold a Tale 

Evidently, the excitement in the investment mar- 
ket, due to the recent sale of Union Provident, has 
subsided, and the shares of the several Stewart oil 
issues are once more upon a substantial foundation. 
The annual stockholders’ meeting of Union will soon 
be held, at which time it is believed shareholders will 
be advised regarding the details of the coming trans- 
fer of the property. In banking circles it is stated 
that the next payment in the transaction, the second 
in the series, will be made March 1, and will amount 
to another half a million dollars. 


Clearance Papers for Barnett 


Eldridge Barnett, who was acquitted of a series 
of criminal charges in Alaska this week, is a winter 
resident of Los Angeles, where he was arrested last 
February. From what can be learned here, the com- 
plaints against Barnett had little foundation, and his 
arrest is said to have been the result of a desire for 
private vengeance. Captain Barnett is headed in this 
direction, planning to make Los Angeles his perma- 
nent home, and will probably associate himself with 
a well known banking institution. 


Cheap and Cowardly Sport 


John F. Crowley of San Francisco and certain Los 
Angelans have been given a rabbit coursing conces- 
sion at Ensenada, it is understood, and the alleged 
sport is to begin at an early day. I hear that a pro- 
test is to be filed from here against the privilege, go- 
ing forward to Washington through the office of 
Governor Johnson and later to the Mexican govern- 
ment by way of the state department. It 1s a cow- 
ardly “sport.” 


Vice-Consul Widener, Ahoy! 


Perry W. Weidner’s appointment as German vice- 
consul is generally satisfactory to the German-Amer- 
ican residents of Southern California. Weidner’s 
jurisdiction will include, in addition to Los Angeles, 
Imperial, Kern, Orange, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
San Louis Obispo, Santa Barbara and Ventura coun- 
ties. The emolument is in fees collected and the 
duties will be nominal. 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unauestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS. 


Studio and Art Gallery, 33614 S. Bdwy. 


Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View 
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By W. Francis Gates 
St. Cecilia almost was routed by 
Santa Claus last week—another victory 
for the Teuton. The concertS were 


few and the main ones of these were | 


of strine qis‘artet music—the least 





likely to detract from the size of the | 


Broadway promenade. And, as it hap- 
pened, the Krauss quartet and the 
St. Saens quartet chose the same nivht 
for their concerts. The Kracss quar- 
tet—comiposed of Arnold Krauss, first 
violin; Jules Koopman, second violin; 
Julius Rierlich, viola, and Ludvik Opin, 


cello—contented itself with three num- | 


bers, the Schumann quartet, 
No. 1, a Mozart “Divertimento” and 
the Dvorak “American” quart2t, Op. 96. 
Of these, I am told, the Schumann 
qvartet, which I missed, was the most 
successfully performed; but, having 
received no advance program, I could 
not know it came first. 


Mozart’s number was in the natre | 


of a novelty—providing the word “nov- 
eltv’”? has nothing to do with chronol- 
ogy. It is a trio (second violin omit- 
ted) somewhat in the form of a sonata. 
The ‘Finale,’ especially, is enjoyable 
and was plaved with delightf'1l finish. 
No slovenly rendering of Mozart can 
be successful, and the Krauss players 
are far away from any s‘1ch careless- 
ness. This “Divertimento” was writ- 
ten in 1788; and as J heard it, it oc- 
curred to me that here was a number 
played just as Mozart wrote it, with 
instruments the same as in his day. 
The organ, the piano, the wind in- 
struments—all have been developed in 
modern days, in sonority and range of 
compass. But the violin is what it 
was 250 years ago. For instance, Mr. 
Krauss’ violin is nearly 250 years old; 
who can say that Mozart did not hear 
this same work played on the same 
violin? When one hears Bach, Handel, 
Corelli (on organ or piano), or Mozart 


Op. Al) 














or Haydn or Gluck in the orchestra, it | 


is a modernized version of these com- 
posers. Brut here was Mozart for 
strines, just as he heard himself 
played. 

Dvorak’s quartet 
three main works he wrote when in 
America. and in which the basis is 
said to be negro folk tones—or rather 
tunes of the composer's own, bt on 
the stvle he thought to he negro. It 
is as full of color as a string quartet 
may be and was given by the Krauss 
players with snap and clarity. In 
these respects the work of the whole 
evening was enjoyable. 





was 





— 


As a third concert visit of the even- 
ing I attempted that given by the choir 
of the First United Prestyterian 
Church, under J. P. Dupuy. Finding 
no programs, I do nor know who the 
soloists were. The Christmas cantata 
“The Newborn King” was the onrering 
of the choir, which numbers about 
thirty and was assisted by the boys’ 
glee club of the St. James Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Dupuy evidently is in- 
stilling enthusiasm into the music of 
this church. 

Second of the evening’s concerts was 
that of the St. Suens Quintet Club, 
composed of E. H. Clark, first violin; 
William <A. Clark, Jr., second violin; 
Car] Angelloty, viola; Mrs. Menasco, 
violoncello, and William H. Strobridge, 
piano, with Mrs. L. J. Selby as vocal 
soloist, taking the place of Mrs. F. H. 
Colby, detained by her husband’s sick- 
ness. The program contained an Aren- 
sky quartet, which did not strike me 





one of the | 


| sional 


| any of them? 


a Corelli sonata 
move- 


interesting; 
short yrarter 
ments by Beethoven, Dvorak and Her- 
'bert and a rather odd quintet by Alex- 


as 
fer 


\ Cig 
violonce'lo, 


andra Longo. Mrs. Selby sang sel2c- 
tions by St. Saens and Liza Lehman 
in a manner that carried her a ‘dience. 
The players worked faithfully, and 
their best effects were in the group of 
shorter n''mbers. In the Longo quin- 
tet the most interesting movement was 
the last one—not only because it was 
the last, b t because it had more life. 
As a general thing it can not be called 
a grateful work. 





— 


At the quartet and q™intet concerts 
ahove noted I looked for the profes- 
musicians and the prominent 
amateurs who certainly would delight 


| in giving their presence to the hearing 


of s’eh hivth class music. Did I see 
Only two, and they had 
relatives on the programs. 





Los angeles’ Immorals Committee 
shorld be getting together avain and 
appointing a leader to take the place 
of the self-denosed exposer of vice on 
the concert stage and the op2ratic. 





Sharpen the axes, put new hand'es in | 


the hammers. For Mary Garden is 
coming in March. Mayor Fitzgerald of 
Boston recently slapned Mary on the 
wrist and told her she really must be 
more lady-like when playing “Tosca.” 
Shall our own censors nevtlect this op- 
portunity? Far from it! 


Los Angeles is arriving at discrim- 
ination in orchestral programs, as 
evidenced by the attendance at the 
People’s orchestral concert last Sn- 
day. The program was below the level 
of its predecessors and, as a result, the 
attendance was abolt 500 below that 
of the preceding Sunday. Possibly 
this may be the result of too m-ch 
“program committee.” One person 
from the Teachers’ Association, in 
conjinction with Directoy Lebegott, 
would be an ample committee. A com- 
mittee of half a dozen, scattered all 


‘over the city and out into sub :rban 








| 


.songs sung in English, 


| 


i valve, 


towns, is that much too mvch. This 
program was qvite light in caliber, 
Frederick Stevenson’s number being 
the one selection of any partic lar 
and it suffered from too little 
rehearsal. Tomorrow’s pro7ram_ is 
mveh better. including “Tannha ser” 
overture, Delibes’ ‘“Pizzicato” pola. 
Pemberton’s suite for strings and the 
“Dance of the Hovrs” from “Giaconda.” 
Jamie Overton is to be soloist, I hear. 


ooo 


Daniel de Lange, president of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music at Am- 
sterdam, Holland, with his wife, was 
the gest of Brahm van den Bergh, the 
pianist, last week. Mr. de Lanee is 
makine a tovr of the world, observing 
msical conditions, and is bound west- 
ward through Javan, Siberia and Rs- 
sia. He is contemplating a book on 
world-wide musical education. 








Brahazon Lowther, English baritone, 
gave a recital at the Friday Morning 
Club last week. Mr. Lowther is a 
singer of distinction, whom it would be 
a pleasure to hear in a prozram of 
In this pro- 
gram he used selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Bach, Rubinstein, Schumann, 
Brahms, Hihn and Godard. Inasmuch 
as Los Angeles has heard, in song, 
almost every language b1t English this 
season, it might be well for so cavable 
a singer as Mr. Lowther to five a 
recital in English, just to show that 
English as a poetical tongue is not 


} 
1 
| 





“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


BEGINNING 
MONDAY 


Pacitic 
Coast 
COMPANY OF 125. 


THE AUDITORIUM 
Holiday Opera Season 


Dec. 30 |Lamiloarel 
Grand Opera Company 


ORCHESTRA OF 40. 


December 28, 1912 


L. E. BEHYMER, 


Manager 


BHGINNING 


mMoNDAay Wec, dO 


CHORUS OF 40. 


WORLD RENOWNED STARS ADDED TO COMPANY. 
Rep2rtoir-—Mon., Dec. 30, and Eat., Jan. 4: AIDA: Tues., D:c. 31, and Sat. Mat., 


Jan. 4, LUCIA: Wed. Mat., Jan. 1. 


RIGOLETTO: Wed. Eve., Jan. 1, and Fri, 
Jan. 3, FAUST: Thurs., Jan. 2, TOSCA. 


PRICES: S-ason Tick-ts for Ten Op ras, $12, $8 and $6, according to location. 


SINGLE TICKETS: 


Nights and Sat, Mat., 25¢e to $1.50. 


Box and loge seats, $2. 


SPECIAL PRICE WEDNESDAY MATINEE, 25c to $1. 


extinet and, if he can, that English 
may be sung so that it may be under- 
stood. It takes a real artist to do 
this, not a jazy one. And these con- 
tin al programs in foreign tongues to 
English-speaking audiences exclusively 
are a'most farcical, but are given and 
swallowed with all long-faced gravity. 





Third concert of the Los Angeles 
Symphony orchestra for this season 
wil be given January 10 at the Audi- 
‘crium, and Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony in D minor will be given. Mr. 
J‘an de la Cruz, basso soloist of the 
Royal Opera, Copenhagen, is to be the 
soloist, and from what is known of 
his excellent work should be a Ssatisfy- 
ing. artist. 

Leopold Godowsky, the famous Pol- 
ish pianist, who is also a composer and 
has been called the tone-poet, will be 
heard in recital at the Auditorium 
T esday evening, January 7. 





Are You Boosting your business 
with a booklet? 

If so you will want the best ex- 
perte in the city to make your cuts. 
ee 


Star Engraving Company 


322 West First Street. 





Accidents Unnecessary 
Carelessness the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 


is 


off cars. {[t has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is naw 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 


Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross q street without looking 
in both directions, 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LAS ANGELES RAILWAY CO 





AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 


BRISTOL. 
TAINERS. 


CLEVER ENTER- 


Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bldg 


BEKIN 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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Three Book 


a ed et 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


FF 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


ee ee 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


by the Editor 


Ss 











The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
‘himself for newspaper’ work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is ae collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham,Curtiss|& WelchCo 
202° SOUTH: SP iRiNG..oF 


OPE. Patker. 
220 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226 WEST, FIRST ST. 





Professional and Business Directory 





HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Loa Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 38086. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
217%, 8. Spring St., 





Upstairs. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 228 West First Street 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 6514 8. Broadway, 
Main 9387 Home Fort 





| THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
! to Music and Drama than any sim- 
Har publication on the coast. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 


MiscoHNaneous Collection—St2ckel 
lerv. 


Gal- 


lery. 

Rarely if ever do I read an unsigned 
criticism. If a review is not worth 
Signing it is seldom worth reading. 
Special criticism has developed in the 
last ten years into a dignified profes- 
sion, unique in its scope and purpose. 
The demands of the times have called 
into service the professional critic, 
trained to pick flaws and discover 
sound truths in the work of the pro- 
ducers. The day is far past when one 
or two staff writers covered the broad 
field of human endeavor and set up to 
the public at large as the court of 
last j:dgment. Every down-to-date 
journal worthy the name employs its 
eerps of trained reviewers, each doing 
the work assigned to his department. 
We sincerely wish that this might be 
true of the newspaper profession as 
well. but unfort'nately it is not. Many 
of the large daily publications employ 
special critics, b t a’as and alack, al- 
most every one from the elevator boy 
to the city editor in a newspaper office 
is “special critic’ when occasion de- 
mands, 

Before me on my desk I find an un- 
signed review of the exhibition of 
“Painters of the Far West” which is 
now on view at the Macheth Gallery 
in New York. The clipping is from 
a well-known New York daily, and 
were it not for a few intelligent sen- 
tences toward the end of the article I 
would say that the 
had written it. Natrally, we of Los 
Angeles and of Southern California are 
more or less interested in the newly 
organized society of “Painters of the 
Far West,’ not alone for the reason 
that Wm. Wendt and Gardner Symons 
are members, but chiefly because the 
members of this body are delineating 
our matchless western landscapes and 
are forming the nucleus of what may 
one day be known as a “school of 
western art.” 

The opening paragraph of the review 
gives a fair idea of the temper of the 
story. “leven courageous painters, 
some of them veterans, have attacked 
once more a problem that has grown 
te be a chimera, or something near it, 
in the course of the generation or two 
that have passed since the first paint- 
ings of far western America were of- 
fered to a wondering and enthusiastic 
public.” The next paragraph insinu- 
ates that the “painters of the far west” 
are trying to steal some of the thun- 
der that a certain well-remembered 
eollection of the Grand Canyon sub- 
jects created when shown in New York 
last year and which was viewed by 
54,000 people. We are informed that 
“subjects from the Rio Grande to the 
Pacific and from Southern California 
to the Canadian Rockies are shown.” 
Thus has the whole broad west been 
utilized to create a mich bigger stir 


than did the Grand Canyon show. So: 


would our unknown critic infer. If 
this were not so absurd it would be 
funny. 

The real meat of the article may 
be taken from the following sentence: 


not a glorified guide book effect, wou'd 
best be let alone” Are we to believe 


that the west is absolutely unpaint- — 
I must confess that | 


able? Ridiculous! 
I will protest long and loud against 


' the Grand Canyon; 
Miscellaneous Coll2ction—Blancharéd Gal- | 


“hotel reporter’. 


strongly felt. 
“The fact that this western country, if : 
one wishes to paint a real picture and 


Tae 2k AP Fe 





attempts to render on canvases the 


colossal splendor of the Yosemite, the 


natural phenomena of the Yellowstone 
Park or the over-awing grandeur of 
but aside from 
these the west is full of the most 
paintable subjects that can be fo'lnd in 
the world. As I have often observed, 
it is the weird, delightful details of 
this vast west that must be chosen by 
our discriminating artists for subjects 
of paint. 


Our reviewer seems to think that the 
only appeal to which a western canvas 
ean possibly lay claim is one born of 
patriotism. It seems almost criminal 
to belittle art to such an extent. Fur- 
ther along we find a comparison (a 
lame one, I must admit) between the 
work seen in this collection and the 
photographs of Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
Many will remember seeing Mr. Co- 
burn’s excellent collection of photo- 
graphs when they were shown last 
winter in Blanchard Gallery, and we 
will all agree that as works of art 
they possessed many attributes; bt it 
seems rather beside the point to com- 
pare the work of such men as Mr. 
Symons, Mr. Wendt, Albert L. Grol) 
and Mr, Ritschil with that of Mr. Co- 
b rn. They bear abot the same rela- 
tion that Venus de Milo does to the 
Niagara Falls. They are both superb 
in an entirely different and a wholly 
dissimilar manner. Perhaps we don’t 
quite know as much about art in the 
west as our metropolitan contempo- 
raries do, but there are two things 
that we do know, and one is that Wil- 
liam Wendt’s and Gardner Symons’ 
canvases don’t resemble photographs 
one little bit, and the other is that an 
unsigned criticism isn't worth the 
paper it is written on, 

% mK * 


In the newly remodeled ballroom of 
the Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, Max 
Wieczorek is holding this week and 
next a public exhibition of twenty of 
his latest and most representative 
canvases. Mr. Wieczorek is one of 
the newest members of our little col- 
ony of local painters, and his work 
ix of signal interest for the reason that 
he sees o'r western landscape with 
unace'stomed eyes. Since his arrival 
in Los Angeles less than two years 
azo Mr. Wieczorek has accomplished 
what only a very comprehensive and 
industrious painter could hope to do 
in so short a period. He has studied 
the ever-changing moods of our out- 
of-door land with a quick mind and a 
trained eye and has commanded his 
aand to register on canvases his ob- 
servations in qa remarkably true man- 
ner. Many of the canvases shown at 
this time are new to local art lovers, 
and of these I sneak briefly. 

“The Pool” is one of the most de- 
lightful subjects in the collection. It 


‘is a small canvas well composed and 


full of good passages. The color is 
fresh and crisp and handled in a 
broad, free manner. The rendering of 
the sunlight on the young foliage is a 
point worthy special notice. The rip- 
pling water is also excellent in quality. 
“A Gray Day” is more successful in 
its color than in its composition. It 


is fine in its slow movement of gray 


and silver overtones, and the feeling 
for the poetic refinement of nature is 
Two studies of an old- 
fashioned house, half hidden by weep- 
ing willow trees, deserve special men- 
tion, “Lengthening Shadows” and 
“Golden Carpet” are typical Southern 
California landscape studies, both of 
which are good in color and treated 
in a very successful manner. No 


' annual 





longer does Mr. Wieczorek apply his 
paint in a painty manner. He shows 
great advancement in his newer work 
over that of a year ago, which proves 
that even a2 land so difficult to paint 
as is California will yield her lovely 
mask te the student painter 
ne 

December issue of the “International 
Studio” opens with an article on “Gari 
Melchers, Painter,’ by J. Nilsen Laur- 
vik. This is followed by a discussion 
on the work of the late Francis Davis 
Millet by Matlack Price. George Le- 
land Hunter tells of the Gothic Win- 
dow of the Lawyers’ Club, New York, 
and Guy Pene du Bois reviews the 
exhibition of the Society of 
[llustrators. Dr. Axel Gavffin con- 
tributes an appreciation of Anders 
Zorn’s recent paintings and sculpture 
and Frank W. Gibson writes of “David 
Muirhead, Landscape and Figure 
Painter.” “The Development of the 
Open-Air Museums in Norway” is the 
Subject of George Brochner’s article, 
and Joseph Pennell tells of his recent 
trip to Panama. “Recent Designs in 
Domestic Architecture,” ‘The Inau- 
eral Exhibition at the New Grosvenor 
Gallery,” Studio Talk, Art School Notes 
and Reviews, ‘“‘The Lay Figure,” “Book 
Reviews” and “In the Galleries,’ with 
two additional articles by Alden Noble 
and Frank Westerkampf, complete this 
number, 
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312-322 
SO. BROADWAY “SS. SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


of 
Undermuslins 


HA PENS Monday morning, Wee. 
AL\y 30th, 1912. 


Advantageous buying of large 
assortments of fine lingerite—espe- 
cielly for this creat annual sale— 
permits us to offer: 


—High-class garments 
—gt low prices, 
without sacrificing 
quality, style or 
workmanship. 


Annual Sale 


PHONES: 
Home 
69478; 
Main 
2875 


WW MINES &.CO, 
REAL_ESTATE. ! 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL =STATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street 


NOTICE FOR APPLICATION IN UNIT- 
ED STATES LAND OFFICH. 

016527 

Scrial No. 016527 Not coal lands 


Los Angeles, Cal., Dre. 14, 1912. 

Notice is her:by given that Santa Fe- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis, its attorney in fact, has filed in 
this offices its application to s lect, under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897. (80 Stat. 1186), and the 
Act of Congress approv’d March 3, 1905, 
(833 Stat. 1264), the following described 
land, namely: 

Lot Two in Section Eighteen, Township 
On: South, Rang? Twenty West, S. B. B. 
and M., situated in the Los Angles Land 
District, in the County of Ventura, Cal., 
and containing 53.10 acres. 

Any and all p-rsons claiming adversely 
the land described, or desiring to objxct 
b caus’: of th> mineral character of the 
land, or any part ther>of, or for any other 
reason to th» disposal to applicant, should 
fil2 th-ir affidavits of protest in this office 
on or before the 24th day of January, 1913. 

FRANK BUREN, 


Register. 


* 
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A Legal 
Will 
Few persons are qualified 
to write a legal will. With 
this fact in mind the pru- 
dent person seeks sound 
legal advice. 
The services of this Bank 
are at your disposal, with a 
| special department tor draw- 
ino’ legal wills. 
| Confidential inquiries in- 
vited. ; 


LOS ANEELES TRUST, 
AND SAVINGS BANK/ 


| “THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 


EXCLUSIVE 
Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 
“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


Ore-Six-Oae East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 


P. J. BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade 


1306 S. Figueroa St. 


Picture Framing 


a 


Los geles 


NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION IN UNIT- 
ED STATES LAND OFFICE ieee 
3 


Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 5, 1912. 

Notice is hereby given that Santa Fe- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis, its attorn*y in fact, has filed in 
this office its application to select, under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, (80 Stat. 1186), and the 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1905, 
(33 Stat. 1264), the following described 
land, namely: 

Lot Two in Section Highteen, Township 
One South, Range Twenty West, San Ber- 
nardino Meridian, situate in the Los An- 
goles Land District, and containing 53.10 
acres. 

Any and all persons claiming adversely 
the land described, or d-siring to object 
because of the mineral character of the 
land, or any part th°reof, or for any other 
reason, to the disposal of applicant, 
should file their affidavits of protest in 
this office on or before the 15th day of 
November, 1912. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Ang7l¢s, Cal. 

04000 Nov. 26, 1972. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James 
Keene Hedstrom, of 170 Lucas Ave., Las 
Angeles, Cal., who, on July 22, 1907. made 
Homestead Entry No. 11415, Serial No. 
04000. for Lot 4, See. 4, Lots 1, 2 and 8, 
Section 5, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final five year proof, to es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, United 
States Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 7th day of January, 1913. at 


10 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 
James Kimball, Joseph Louis Olivera, 
Katherine F. Gleason, Jackson Tweedy, 
all of Calabasas, Cal. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Cupid has been busy with announce- 
ments this week, and many interesting 
romances have been revealed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Clark of Westmoreland 


place announce the engagement of their | 


daughter, Miss Lucille Elizabeth Clark, 
to Mr. Houghton Metcalf of Providence, 
R. I. Mtiss Clark, who is a Wellesley 
graduate, is one of the favorite mem- 
bers of the younger set. Mr. Metcalf 
is a graduate from Brown University. 
The marriage will not be celebrated 
until next fall, and Mr. Metcalf will 
take his bride to Providence. Another 
engagement of especial interest to so- 
ciety is that of Miss Marjorie Sever- 
ance to Mr. Walter Scott McPherson. 
Miss Severance is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark Sibley Severance of 
Valencia Farm, San Rernardino. Miss 
Fannie Rowan, daughter of Mrs. George 
Doddridge Rowan and sister of Mr. 
Robert Roman, is to become the bride 
of Mr. Henry Melvin Young of London, 
England; Miss Lois Eleanor Wilson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Warren Wil- 
son of Venice, is betrothed to Mr. Sher- 
wood Kinney, son of Mr. Abbott W. 
Kinney; Miss Mollie Dillon, daughter 
of the late Judge H. C. Dillon, is en- 
gaged to Mr. George Warwick of this 
city, and Miss Lauretta Kimball, 
daughter of Mrs. George Hartwell Kim- 
ball, is engaged to Mr. Edward Norton 
Hicks of Santa Rosa. 


Mrs. Joseph Brent Banning and Miss 
Katherine Banning, with Mrs. George 
S. Patton and Miss Anita Patton, pre- 
sided at one of the prettiest affairs of 
the season Monday sarternoon when 
they entertained more than eight hn- 
dred guests. In the afternoon a recep- 
tion was held and a musical program 
rendered, followed by supper and 
dancing in the evening. The new 
building, erected by Captain William 
Banning for the purpose of entertain- 
ing his friends, was thrown open for 
the first time, revealing its manifold 
beauties to the many admiring friends, 
who were given the freedom of the 
house. The rooms were decorated 
with holly wreaths and other holiday 
suggestions. Mrs. Banning was unable 
to greet her friends because of illness, 
but Miss Banning, Mrs. Patton and 
Miss Patton were assisted by about 
sixty maids and matrons in receiving 
the guests. 


Miss Grace Burke, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John P. Burke of 305 An- 
drews boulevard, became the bride of 
Mr. Earl Iussell Lieb Monday evening 
at her parents’ house, the ceremony 
taking place at six o’clock under the 
direction of Bishop Conaty,, assisted by 
the Rev. Joseph Glass and the Rev. 
Francis Conaty. The service was read 
beneath a beautiful evergreen tree in 
the drawing room, which was brivht 
with Christmas decorations of holly 
and mistletoe. The bride wore a 
gown of ivory white charmeuse with 
rose point trimmings. Her tulle veil 
fell to her long train. Her bouquet 
was fashioned of white orchids and 
lilies of the valley. The ceremony was 
witnessed only by relatives and close 
friends, who enjoyed a bridal dinner 
afterward. Later in the evening a re- 
ception was held, about two hundred 
guests calling to extend their congrat- 
ulations to the young people. 


At high noon Monday Miss Hilde- 
garde Payne, daughter of Mrs. Charles 
E. Payne of South Burtington avenue, 
became the bride of Mr. Robert Smith 
Shackford of Mexico City, the cere- 
mony taking place at Christ Church, 
where the rector, the Rev. Baker P. 
Lee, read the service. The bride wore 
her traveling gown of blue, with hat 
to match, and carried a cluster of 
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lilies of the valley and rosebuds. Her 
bridesmaid was Miss Mary Belle Pey- 
ton, who also wore a tailored suit and 
carried a m«ff of maidenhair ferns 
studded with little blossoms. Mr. Hud- 
son Hibbard served as best man, and 
the ushers were Messrs. Robert Peyton 
and Arthur Bobrick. Breakfast was 
served to relatives and the bridal party 
at Hotel Alexandria, where the table 
was fravrant with rosebuds and ferns, 
and favors were boxes of wedding 
cakes. Mr. and Mrs. Shackford are 
enjoying a wedding trip, at the con- 
clusion of which they will return to 
this city to make their home. 


Mrs. Allan Balch gave a delightful 
dancing party for the younger set 
Thursday evening at the Hotei Alex- 
andria, in compliment to the Misses 
Florence Gates, Louise Hunt, and Anita 
Thomas, and Messrs. John W. Rankin, 
Roy Silent, William Watson Lovett, Ur. 
Craig Lovett and Charles A. Rankin. 
The ballroom was garlanded with 
Christmas greens and decorated with 
holiday suggestions. A number of o'der 
people attended the dance and assisted 
Mrs. Balch in entertaining her more 
youthful guests. 


Robert Marsh and her two 
Miss Florence Marsh and 
little Miss Martha Marsh, gave their 
ann’al Christmas party Wednesday 
for five hundred and thirty-éight little 
children whom Santa Claus ofttimes 
forgets. In a large tent erected over 
the tennis court the children were 
treated to music, a Christmas feast and 


Mrs. 


a big tree, loaded with gifts, including 
toys, 


candies and practical presents, 
which were distributed by a _ jolly 
Santa Claus. 


Mr. Joseph Greenbaum and Mr. Al- 
fred Allen entertained recently with a 
tea in Mr. Greenba'im’s studio. Guests 
included Mrs. Horace B. Wing, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lanier Bart'ett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maynard Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
T. Clover, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Storrow, Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fielding J. Stilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Mason, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hector Alliott, Mr. Charles F. Holder, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Ihmsen, Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Vallely, Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis H. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 


| A. Albee, Mr. and Mrs. John Newton 


Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Otheman 
etevens, Mme. Katherine Fisk, Mrs. 
Harmon D. Ryus, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Phillips, Miss Adrienne Augarde, Miss 
Mollie Adeiia Brown, Mrs. Josephine 
T'rances Holmes, 
Miss Laura &mith and Messrs. Robert 
Wagner, Allan Archer, J. W. Wolters, 
George Zimmer, Neil Brown, George 
Cole, Frederick Letten, John Curran, 
Simonsen, Oskar Seiling, Tandler, Bo- 
denheim and Nellis. 


Mrs. Vernon Goodwin entertained 
Monday with a Christmas party for her 
little son, Master Vernon Goodwin, Jr. 
A large tree, loaded with pretty gifts, 
and a dainty collation were enjoyed by 
the little ones, who included the Misses 
Patricia Mines, Nina Braly, Genevieve 
Henneberger, Dorothy Coffin, Gerald- 
ine Herron, Elizabeth Herron, Harriet 
Nevin, Anne Thompson, Carol Allen, 
Marjorie Gillelen, Elizabeth Duryea, 
Marie Edmonds, Susanne Weed, Jean 
Easton, Nancy Easton and Ruth Dock- 
weiler and Masters Billy Horton, Wal- 
ter Kitchen, Archie Bilicke, Hayes 
Busch, Roy Easton, Jack Whitmore, 
Frank Gillelen, Richard Gillelen, Jack 
McGarry, Melville Duryea, Richard 
Wood, John Mutehmore and Richard 
Dockweiler. 


Russel, 


Lieutenant General and Mrs. Adna 


Miss Helen Holmes,. 
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J. W. IRoloimson Co. 


Broadway and Thhuira 


THE JANUARY CLEARANCE SALES 
BEGAN THURSDAY! 


JSilks-- 


$1.50 to $3 Values 
— Are 95 cents! 
Both “Dress” and Tailored Weaves. 


Oriental Rugs-- 
$25 and $35 Values 
Are $12.50 and $17.50—Half Price 


Corsets-- 


$3.50 to $10 Values 
Are $2.50. 
Both Madame Irene-and Gossard Models. 


Kats-- 
$7 to $10 Values 
Are $3.50. 
Outing, Tailored and Semi-Dress Models. 


Jailored Suits-- 


$25 Values Are $14.50 


$40 Values Are $19.50 
—In Fine Serges, and Mannish Mixtures— 








CHAMOUNY APARTMENTS 


COR. W. 11th AND GRAND VIEW STS. 





We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


aa \ Pe 
CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


S ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


Most Attractive and 
Homelike Apartments 
in the city— 


Private tennis court and 
garage. Reasonable rates. 


12 minutes from town. 
C(W. 11th St. car.) 


Phones: 55208, or Wilshire 1958 


cORSET SHOP 


SOUTH 
WAY 
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R. Chaffee of Elden avenue presided 
at a merry Christmas dinner, at which 
their children and grandchildren were 
all reunited for the day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clark Bundy, 
who have returned from their honey- 
moon trip, are at Hotel Alvarado until 
their own home near Santa Monica is 
completed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Engstrum of the 
Rex Arms entertained with a Christ- 
mas dinner, the guests including Mr. 
and Mrs. F. O. Engstrum, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Bryson, Miss Elizabeth Bryson, 
Miss Frances Bryson, Miss Geralda 
Engstrum, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Eng- 
strum, Mr. Frederick Engstrum and 
Mr. Edgar Engstrum. 


Miss Ruth Anderson, daughter of 
Mrs. M. J. Anderson of Hotel Beverly 
Hills, has returned from a four months’ 
stay in the east. 


Mis Josephine Lacy will entertain 
next week with an informal dancing 
party. 


Miss Dorothy Greaves of San Fran- 
cisco, who has been the guest of Miss 
Georgie Off, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. A. Off of Hotel Darby, has re- 
turned to her northern home. She came 
down for the purpose of being present 
at Miss Off’s debut, which took place 
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Scenic VIEWS. 
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last Friday evefiing at the Ebell club- 
house and was one of the events of the 
season, 


Mrs. Homer Laughlin, Jr., and Miss 
Gwendolyn Laughlin will entertain 
Saturday afternoon with a reception in 
compliment to Mrs. William Barnard 
of Philadelphia, at the home of Miss 
Laughlin, 666 West Adams street, 
where Mrs. Barnard is a guest. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ernest Burns 
are occupying their new home at 545 
Oxford avenue and have as house guest 
Mrs. Burns’ mother, Mrs. Henry W. 
Chase of Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark of West- 
moreland place will give a large recep- 
tion New Year’s Eve, to introduce their 
daughter, Miss Sarah Clark. 


Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori has returned 
from Cedar Falls, Iowa, where she was 
called several weeks ago by the illness 
of Mr. Sartori’s father, Mr. J. F. Sar- 
tori, Sr. Mr. Sartori, Sr. is now a guest 
at the Sartori home. 


Another holiday dancing party is 
that which Mrs. James Calhoun Drake 
of South Hoover s‘reer will entertain 
January 8. 


Mrs. William E. Ramsay of Western 
avenue and her daughters, the Misses 


Katherine and Marjorie Ramsay, will 
entertain he younger set Friday even- 
ing with an informal dancing party in 
honor of Miss Aileen McCarthy, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCar- 
thy, whose recent debut was one of 
the bright spots of the season. 


Mr. Hugh §S. Gibson, first secretary 
of.the American legation at Havana, is 
the guest of his mother, Mrs. Frank 
A, Gibson of Scarff street, who with 
Mrs. Fred W. Wood will entertain this 
afternoon in his honor at the Friday 
Morning clubhouse, with a large re- 
ception. 


Mr. and 
and Master Homer Laughlin will leave 
early in Janary for a cruise to the 
West Indies, Panama and South Amer- 
ica. 


Miss Bernardine Williams, daughter 
of Mrs. J. C. Henderson, will become 
the bride of Mr. Harold Eaddington, 
U. S. N., early in January, although 
the exact date has not yet been set. 
The announcement is the culmination 
of a romance begun in the Orient last 
year. 


Miss Mildred Audre Evans, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Henry Evans, 
was married to Mr. Ralph Emerson 
Pierce of Minneapolis, the ceremony 


Pasadena s 


CONTENTS: 
Pasadena Beautiful Homes—lIsabel Bates 


Pasadena Floral Bower—F. D. Barnhart 
Pasadena Thirty Years Ago—J. W. Wood 
Polo: A Most Excellent Sport—Dr. Z. T. Malaby 
Dreams and Visions—Rev. Robt. J. Burdette 
Southern California Game and Fish—Joe Walsh 
Church Life in Pasadena—Rev. Robt. Free- 


mative D; By 

Midwinter Outdoor Life in Sunny Pasadena— 
Dr. Garrett Newkirk 

Lure of the Mountains: Camp Life Today 
and Tomorrow—Lioyd B. Austin 

Banks of Pasadena—C. T. Hall 

Pasadena Good Roads for Touring and Com- 
merce—C. D. Daggett 

Climatology of Pasadena—Edwin R. Sower 


Price 20 Cents a Copy: 25 Cents 


Winslow 


Mrs. Homer Laughlin, Jr., ! 
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taking place at the home of the bride’s 


parents, 1207 Hoover street. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce will make their home in 
Portland, Oregon. 


Miss Mabel Seeley, daughter of Mrs. 
Leah J. Seeley of 151 South Figueroa 
street, has arrived in Los Angeles for 
the holidays, and will return to Lake 
Forest seminary in Illinois in the mid- 
dle of January. 





The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Dinner to Order 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 
Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


1913 Rose Tournament Edition 


Will be published January 3rd, 1913, by the PASADENA DaILy NEws. 


No better New Year's greeting than a copy of this beautiful book to send to friends 
in less favored sections. 
Nearly 100 pages of halftone reproductions of Pasadena’s beautiful homes and 


The contents of this edition have been prepared with care and embrace much in- 
formation that every resident of Pasadena should know and the outsider wants to know. 
For sale at THE DAILY NEWS Office and at all newstands. 


Real Estate in Pasadena—Lloyd R. Macy 
The Throop Idea—Dr. James A. B. Scherer 
Pasadena Public Schools—Jeremiah Rhodes 
How Pasadena Is Governed—Mayor Wm. 


H. Thum 


The Tournament of Roses—Edwin T. Off 
Pasadena: Ideal City of Homes—Samuel 


Travers Clover 


Arroyo Seco Natural Park: An Inspiration 


to the Artist 


Mt. Wilson: The Scientist’s Mecca 


Poem—Madge Clover 


Song: “Pasadena’”—Isabel Upton Van 


Etten 


in patent Mailing Folder. 














By Caroline Reynolds 

“Fen Hur’ seems out of place under 
a roof, surrounded by brick walls. This 
divine circus should be housed under a 
billowing tent, with the roaring of lions 
and the screeches of the menagerie 
pealing in the distance. Even the slogan 
of its press agent is that of the circus 
—“bizger and better than ever.” The 
production at the Mason Opera House 
this week is certainly a feast for the 
eye. It is an elaborate series of scenic 
pictures, complete in accessories, and 
the whole thing is rather sensuously 
picturesque. “Ren Hur’ is also excel- 
lent melodrama; in fact, the cleverly 
conceived chariot race works the audi- 
ence irto such a state of excitement 
that one young man was heard to 
shout, “Come on Ben, don’t be a piker.” 
How could Ben refrain from defeating 
Messala with such modern encourage- 
ment? Histrionically considered, the 
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SCENE FROM MAY ROBSON’S COMEDY, 





production is not of startling merit. 
Thomas Holding is acceptable as Ben 
Hur, but Wedgewood Nowell is not in 
sympathy with the character of Mes- 
sala. The Esther of Alice Haynes is a 
colorless bit and the supposedly sensu- 
ous beauty of Iras is not effective as 
portrayed by Muriel Godfrey-Turner, 
who is inclined to over acting. But 
after all, the acting is not so important 
in “Ben Hur,’ which is more of a relig- 
ious pageant than a play, and is given 
every detail to make it a blaze of color. 

“Butterfly on Wheel” at Majestic 

One look at the names of the authors 
of “A Butterfly on the Wheel,” the 
English drama playing the Majestic 
this week, and one could guess the 
heavy dullness of th> play. Edward 
H. Hemmerde, K. Cc. M. P. and Francis 
Neilson. M. P., are responsible for this 
concoction, which is not only techni- 
cally bad, but has no appeal to the 








real emotions nor to the intellect. It 
is the story of a butterfly wife, Peggy 
Admaston, married to a man many 
years her senior. Admaston negiects 
his wife for his amkitions—the same 
old thread of plot—and Peggy amuses 
herself by firting with Roderick or 
“Collin” Collingwood; of course, lov- 
ing her husband all the time—as they 
always do in boos and plays. Colin 
naturally demands more and more of 
Pegey, and with the connivance of an 
exceedingly villainous’ villainess—the 
dashinz, sneering, cigarette-smoking 
tvpe—manages to separate Pezgy from 
her friends as they are on their way 
to Switzerland. He puts her on the 
wrong train and they arrive in Paris 
and engage rooms at a hotel—anppar- 
ently by accident, and with Peggy 
entirely innocent of Collingwood’s in- 
tentions. But the villainess p-ts her 
smudgzy finger in the pie; writes an 


“A NIGHT OUT” 





anonymous letter to Admaston, so 
that the husband believes Peggy had 
plotted the little trip; and Admaston 
Erings a divorcee suit. Of course, too, 
Peggy’s innocence is discovered in 
time for Admaston to clasp her to his 
bosom before the final curtain. There 
is talk, talk, talk; not clever, but com- 
monplace. The court scene is a fizzle. 
There is nothing so pregnant with dra- 


matic possibilities as a cross-examiin- ° 


ation scene; but this is so _ badly 
worked out that the audiencé never 
has a moment of suspense—it always 
knows just what is going to happen. 
In fact, the whole play is “twaddle’’ 
of the most sentimental, near-problem 
sort. Nor does its presentation give 
it any great value. The best charac- 
ters are those portrayed by Hamilton 
Deane und Stanley Warmington; the 
former as a “silly ahss” type, the latter 
as a barrister. Dorothy Lane, who 
plays the part of Peggy, never ap- 
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Semi- Annual Undermuslin Sale 
Starts [hursday, Jan. 2d 
For women who dote on dainty undermuslins this 
season’s Showing of Manufacturers’ Samples offers most 
exceptional opportunities. 
Styles, qualities, varieties and values are here in larg- 
ér measure than ever we have shown before. 
Prices are a third or more less than regular. 
N. B. Blackstone Co. 
318-320-322 South Broadway 
\ } 








THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 








Discriminating Advertise 


Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 

- ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 

of the jonathan Club members take it and in the 

University Club, Union League and the Beloved 
sunset Club it has a fine representation. 

Why? Because of the diversified, high-class 
character of its contents: Pungent editorials, 
current comment on world happenings, New 
York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 
unique “Browsings” for lovers of old books, 
down-to-date literary page, comment on art and 

artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
| 
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critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 
stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department, 
pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 
ket and banking affairs generally. 

The Graphic has been established eighteen 
years. lis reputation, its prestige and its circula- 
tion are steadily increasing. It is the only high- 
class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 
ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest 
ing to men and women who think for themsel: es. 

No waste circulation. Every subscriber 2 pos- 
sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. 
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proaches the character. Her voice is 
graltingly bad, especially in her emo- 
tional scenes, which are weakly done; 
and she is neither ingenuous nor sub- 
tle. 


deadly dull. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Favorites on the Orpheum bill are to 
be found among the holdovers, al- 
though Harry Gilfoil and Ed Morton 
are close rivals. Ethel Green, the 
dainty comedienne, is the bright par- 
ticular star, even in her second week. 
Gilfoil’s portrayal of a slightly intox- 
icated boulevardier is amusing at first, 
but quickly grows tiresome, and the 
best thing he does are his imitations 
of a circus menagerie, a flute, and oth- 
er articles in the “imitation” category. 
Ed Morton, the funny man, sings his 
way into the affections of the audience, 
and Marion Littlefield’s Florentine 
Singers achieve the same result. The 
Florentine Singers are certainly not 
good to look upon. They do not seem 
to have the faintest conception of 
grace—physical or vocal—nor of the 
power of expression. They sing their 
songs with wooden faces; and while 
their voices are of good quality, their 
methods of singing are almost uni- 
formly bad. The Flying Martins are 
well billed as the “wizards of the air,” 
and do several remarkable feats of 
strength and agility. Holdovers are 
pretty Adrienne Augarde, the Marion- 
ettes and the clever bull dogs. 


Offerings for Next Week 

That Los Angeles is well on the way 
toward permanent grand opera is indi- 
cated strongly by the unprecedented 
artistic and financial success of the re- 
cent engagement of the Lambardi com- 
pany at the Auditorium. An engage- 
ment of four weeks will open Monday, 
Dec. 30, with new operas, new stars and 
a new director. Signor A. Eovi is the 
new director, and such notable artists 
as Regina Vicarino, the coloratura so- 
prano; Madame Esther Adaberto, dra- 
matic soprano, Mme. Lina Bertossi, 
lyric soprano, Signor Eugenio Folco, 
one of Italy’s most noted tenors, and 
others of distinction are to be heard. 
The orchestra will be of unusual pro- 
portions and new scenic and costuming 
effects have been arranged, while sev- 
eral new works are being prepared. 
Mary of the principal singers of the 
last engagement will also come. A no- 
table feature of the engagement is the 
reduced prices. 
first week is as follows: Monday, Dec. 
30, ‘Aida;’’ Tuesday, Dec. 31, ‘ucia;”’ 
Wednesday matinee, Jan. 1, “Rigoletto;” 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 1, “Faust;” 
Tuesday, Jan. 2, “La Tosea;” Friday, 
Jan. 3, “Faust;” Saturday matinee, Jan. 
4, “Lucia;’’ Saturday evening, Jan. 4, 
“Aida.” 


May Robson will be the attraction 
at the Mason Monday night in her own 
show, “A Night Out,” of which she is 
the co-author with Charles T. Dazey. 
In the play she impersonates a young- 
old woman, broad-minded and with a 
keen sense of humor, who is fond of 
excitement. She is more of a chum 
to her grandsons than their own 
mother, and one evening persuades the 
boys to take her to a rather fast res- 
taurant as a lark. However, the place 
is raided, and Granmum and the boys 
escape by the slimmest of chances. 
But they are not entirely free after 
they get home, for Granmum has lost 
a brooch, which is found in the restau- 
rant, and must be explained. There 
are other incidents to keep the action 
lively, and it all ends in the good 
old-fashioned 
after’ way. Miss Robson will be at the 
Mason for a week, with matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday. She has 
surrounded herself with a capable 
company. 


So popular has proved the English 
divorce drama, “The Butterfly on the 
Wheel,’. which is at the Majestic thea- 
ter this week, that a second week of 
the piece has been arranged, to begin 
with the perforrnance of Sunday night. 


Tne repertoire for the | 


“they-lived-happy-ever- | 


In truth, the whole production is | 


| production. 











Pre -G RAP rey 


There have been many people who have 
been unable to get seats for this week, 


'and Manager Montrose arranged for a 


second week in order to meet the de- 
mand. The company is headed by Dor- 
othy Lane, and many of the actors 
agppeared with the original New York 
Next week comes that 
funniest of farces, Rupert Hughes’ 
“Excuse Me,” which scoreu ouch @ Sue. 
cess last season. 


Sunday afternoon the Lyceum com- 
pany will begin a week's production of 
that well known play, “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,’ Channing Pollock’s drama- 
tization of Miriam Michelson’s popular 
story, which was one of the six best 
sellers. The play has always been a 
popular one, and in it Miss Maude 
Leone will have one of the best paris 
of her local engagement as Nance 
Olden, the girl thief, who is reformed 
through love and kindness. The story 
of Nan’s adventures is thrilling and 
dramatic, and there is much good 
eéinedy “towenliven™the action: “Hers 
schell Mayall and others of the com- 
pany will be seen in effective roles, and 
the play will be given an elaborate 
setting. 


“A Romance of the Underworld,” 
now in its second week at the Bur- 
bank theater, is increasing in popular- 





Mignonette Kokin at the Orpheum 


ity at every performance, and a third 
week of the play is announced, to begin 
Sunday afternoon. Paul Armstrong 
himself admits that the Burbank com- 
pany is giving an unexcelled produc- 
tion of his interesting and unusual 
play, and the splendid work of the 
company in numerous character parts 
has much to do with the popularity of 
the play. Izetta Jewell, the new lead- 
ing woman, has become a favorite with 
Burbank patrons, and Forrest Stanley, 
who has an excellent part, is increas- 
ing his popularity. Harry Mestayer, 
Grace Travers, David Hartford and 
others of the organization are giving 
good account of themselves. The new 
Morosco theater is rapidly nearing 
completion and will open January 6 in 
an excellent production of “The For- 
tune Hunter,’ the scenery and prop- 
erties for which are now on the way 
to Los Angeles. 


Mirth and merriment will mark the 
New Year’s week hill at the Orpheum, 
beginning with the Monday matinee, 
December 30. All of the new acts are 
of the laughter-producing variety. The 
bill is headed by T. Roy Barnes and 
Bessie Crawford, expert farceurs, in a 
skit called “The Fakir and the Lady,” 
a bit of song, dance and patter, and 
with a little plot to add to the fun. 
Mignonette Kokin, a clever dancer, 


' known as the original turkey~hop girl, 








HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THIEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE. 


Oliver Morosco, Matiawes 


BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 29. 


S-cond Weck by Popular 


Ons Year 


300 Nights in 


Demand 
in London 
New York 


THE REIGNING SUCCESS OF TWO CONTINENTS 


A Butterfly om the Whee! 


PRICHES—Nights and Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 50c to $1.50. 


Morosco- Black- 
wood Co., Props. 
and Managers. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATE 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, DEC. 29, 


Main NMree a 
Near Sixth- 


Izetta Jewell and the Burbank Company in the third big week of 


en 
 ) 


PAUL ARMSTRONG’S Famous Play 


‘SA JRomance of the Underworld” 


LYCEUM THEATER 


OLIVER MOROSCO, Lessee. ”° 
DICK FERRIS, Manager. 


OPENING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29, 


An Elaborate 


Production of 


“Im the Bishop’s Carriage” 


Broadway: bet. Oth & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA'S FINEST THEATER—ARSOLUTELY FIREFROOF. 
BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 30 


BARNES & CRAWFORD 
“Th: Fakir and th? Lady’’ 
MIGNONETTE KOKIN 
English Turkey Hop Girl 
O'BRIEN HAVEL & CoO. 
“Monday,” bry W. M. Cressy 
GALETTI’S SIMIANS 
“A Day at th: Cireus”’ 


Symphony Orchestra concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 
Boxes $1; 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; 


MARION LITTLEFIELD'S 
FLORENTINE SINGERS 
HARRY GILFOIL 
‘Baron Sands’’ 
ED MORTON 
Comedian who sings 
THE FLYING MARTINS 
Wizards of the Air 
World's News in Motion Views. 
Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50c; Boxes Tic. 


SOCIETY'S MOTION PICTURE AUDITORIUM 


Saturday and Sunday 


‘Bunyan’s “PILGRIMS 
| PROGRESS” 


im Motion /Pictures 


WEEK OF DECEMBER 30 


Cc i er; ~~ 
od 


“Tine 


Continuous 1 to 5~7 to 11. 


[VASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, 


MAY IROBSON im “A } 


Pric2s 50e to $2. 
To Kollow— 


will be seen in the English version 
ot that dance and in other terpsicho- 
rean revels. Miss Kokin is no stranger 
here, and is a favorite. O’Brien Havel, 
with Bessie Kyle and company, will be 
seen in a skit by Will M. Cressy, called 
“Monday.” Cressy is the dean of 
vaudeville playwrights, and this is his 
latest effort, dealing with Monday in 
the greenroom and bristling with wit. 
Galetti’s simian actors in “A Day at 
the Circus” will be the fourth new 
number, presenting a novel act. Mar- 
ion Littlefield’s Florentine singers, with 
a complete change of bill; Harry Gil- 
foil as “Baron Sands,” Ed Morton, the 
comedian who sings, and the Flying 
Martins remain over. The musical 
program will be exceptionally good, 
and the motion views will show the 
world’s news. A week later comes 
Ada Reeve, an English comedienne, and 
scon after that the Urpheum road 
show. 


For the week beginning Monday 


Seats now selling. 
“THE ROSE 


of Bethlleimem” 


Prices 10 and 15c; Matinee 10c. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, lessees, 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


DEC. 30, MATS. WED. AND SAT. 


Night Out” 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
MAID.”’ 


afternoon, December 30, the Mozart 
theater will feature “The Star of Beth- 
lehem,” a Thannhouser masterpiece. 
This is a representation of the histor- 
ical events fraught with such interest 
to the Christian wor'!d, and is said to 
be one of the most impressive Biblical 
subjects ever portrayed, showing many 
beautiful scenes. The story goes back 
to the Prophet Micah, who was one 
of the first to foresee the coming of 
the Redeemer, and who declares that 
the deliverer will come forth from 
Bethlehem, which was the birthplace 
of David. The pictures illustrate events 
from that time to the discovery of the 
Child in the manger. 


SS Eee 
Around the World Tours 


Mr. D. F. Robertsgn, manager Steam - 
ship Dept. Citizens Frust and Savings 
Bank, 308 to 310 South Broadway, Nas 
reduced the first class Around the 
World rates to $480.50. This is Cheap - 


er than staying at home.—Adav. 
5806 


518 ‘eromt 








The art of humor is not lost, but it 
is frequently mislaid. Just now, cur- 
rent literature contains comparatively 
little of it. This is because we are at 
present in a strenous, automobile age, 
and speed is fatal to humor. Writing 
for amusement has been diverted into 
the channel of fun. Stories must have 
a snapper on every page. Humor is 
founded upon pause, and necessitates 
a quiet contemplation of human na- 
ture. One of the few volumes of real 
humor of the recent output is Stephen 
Leacock’s “Sunshine Sketches,” in 
which a small town in eastern Canada, 
and its prominent citizens are the sub- 
jects of a series of studies written with 
all the geniality of Mark Twain him- 
self. The humorist, first of all, must 
be thoroughly in sympathy with his 
subject. You can be funny about a per- 
fect stranger, but humor goes down 
so deep into the heart of things, and 
is so closely allied to life itself, its 
business and its pleasure, its pain and 
its happiness, that it does not ring 
true unless there is complete intimacy 


between the writer and the writer. 
For example, the humorist can bring 
a smile with his description of the at- 
tempt of a disappointed dean trying 
to write out his resignation, several 
attempts at which culminate in this: 
“There are times, gentlemen, in the life 
of a parish, when it comes to an epoch 
which brings it to a moment when it 
reaches a point where the  circum- 
stances of the moment make _ the 
epoch such as to focus the life of the 
parish in that time.” Rut the humorist 
also finds it within his province to 
bring a sigh with his picture of the 
dean, abandoning his attempts at 
grandiloquent departure, announcing 
his intention in a dozen, simple, pathet- 
ic words. Leacock must have known 
his dean, as he also must have known 
his dean, as he also must have known 
the hotel-keeper, the barber, the un- 
dertaker, the judge, the bankers and 
all the other characters of the commun- 
ity. They are just ordinary people, and 
it is only the true humorist who can 
make ordinary people interesting. 


“Sunshine Sketches” is just the 
name for this book, for the few clouds 
that glide across its pages here and 
there serve but to make the sunshine 
brighter. Only two or three times in 
the entire volume is the reader im- 
pelled to audible laughter. He just 
smiles and smiles, and when he is 
through he can draw a map of the 
little town and give you the Bertillon 
measurements of every one of the in- 
habitants. But the make and _ the 
measurements would differ from those 
of every other reader, for you will take 
away from this book, more than from 
most, just precisely what you take 
to it. (“Sunshine Sketches,” by Steph- 
en Leacock. John Lane Co.) 


“A Wanderer in Florence” 


While the holiday season has brought 
forth an unusually large and, in the 
main, excellent number of travel books 
few can compare with E. V. Lucas’ 
highly illuminating and entirely enter- 
taining volume “A Wanderer in Flor- 
ence.” This delightful author has a long 
list of notable volumes to his credit, 
but the new work surpasses in many 
ways any of his previous offerings. To 
write a thoroughly enjoyable book of 
travel one must be gifted with a fine 
‘sense of literary proportions and a 
comprehensive knowledge of human 
nature. A catalogue of statistics or a 
history of facts falls short of the pur- 
pose for which such efforts as Mr. 
Lucas’ are aimed. To subtract the con- 


erete of history from the abstract of 
human experience and vice versa and 
fuse the two results. into a readabie 
narrative is the happy formula for a 
book of travel. Mr. Lucas has surely 
mastered all of the technicalities nec- 
essary to the producing ofareadable 
work. He has avoided as much as POs- 
sible ‘‘too many informations concern- 
ing art and history,’ but of course, 
when an author deals with the history 
and development of such an art city 
as is Florence, a certain amount of 
facts must necessarily be chronicled. 
These, however, are given in a brief, 
direct manner and do not plunge the 
reader into the dreary vistas of the 
dead-and-gone past. Mr. Lucas writes 
with an easy pen and his general style 
is scholarly and altogether pleasing. 
The volume under discussion is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographic 
reproductions from the churches and 
galleries of Florence and sixteen color 
plates by Harry Morley add much to 
the attractiveness of the book. (“A 
Wanderer in Florence,’ by E. V. Lu- 
cas. The Macmillian Company.) 


“Our Country Life.” 


To the crowded city dweller Frances 
Kingsley Hutchinson brings a_ real 
message in her new and. beautiful 
work “Our Country Life.’”’ This volume 
deals with out-of-door nature in a 
manner at once poetic and graphic. 
The author knows her subject far bet- 
ter than many who attempt such 
themes. She has lived the life of which 
she writes about and has lived it with 
eyes trained to its hidden beauties 
and ears attuned to the faintest mes- 
sage of the passing breeze in the tree 
tops. The harmony of color, the sym- 
phony of stream and sky and wood- 
lands sings like an organ through the 
woof of this truly worthwhile volume. 
It is written with more love for nature 
than knowledge of the author’s craft, 
but who can criticize such word pic- 
tures in the light of the perfect sin- 
cerity characterizing this work? 


(“Our Country Life,” by Frances Kins- | 


ley Hutchinson. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


Childhood 


Not only child-lovers but admirers 
of excellent photo,raphs and appeal- 
ing child-verse will revel in “Child- 
hood,” a handsomely bound book, with 
verses by Burges Johnson and photo- 
graphs by Cecilia Bull Hunter and 
Caroline Ogden. The photographic 
work bespeaks unusual skill in lighting 
effects and all the technical details of 
the art, and also a more wonderful 
skill in posing the wee little people 
who are so difficult when the camera 
is brought into play. The book is a 
charming creation throughout. (‘“Child- 
hood,” by Cecilia Bull Hunter and Car- 
oline Ogden. Verses by Burges John- 
son. Thos. Y. Crowell Company.) 


Notes From Bookland 

Professor Arber was killed by a taxi- 
cab in London a fortnight ago and it is 
related of him that few men have done 
more thorough or deserving work for 
English literature than he. For many 
years he was English lecturer under 
Henry Morley at University College. 
In 1868 he started the movement for 
publishing cheap editions of the clas- 
sies: and it is certain that the publica- 
tion of a sixpenny Areopagitica on New 
Year’s day of that year lighted a candle 
in England which now has spread into 
a blaze. More, Latimer, Ascham, Bacon, 
all were reprinted by Arber. He gave 
us a selection of sixteenth-eighteenth 
century tracts and pamphlets in eight 
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Are You Going to Start 
The New Year Right? 


Are you going to have inky fingers and soiled waist- 
coats in 1913 as the result of the old leaky fountain pens 
—Or do you plan to buy a Moore’s Non-Leakable that is 
absolutely guaranteed not to leak, blot, sputter or stutter: 

Ask your dealer. The Southern California distributors 


are the 


1 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


252 South Spring Street 


volumes; and his Anthologies in ten 
volumes, ranging from Dunbar to Mil- 
ton, are famous. 


George H. Doran Company is pub- 
lishing a biography, in three volumes, 
of George Frederic Watts, by his wife, 
M. S. Watts. This is the first authori- 
tative and complete account of the 
famous English painter, and its value 
is enhanced by the author’s running 
commentary on her husband’s work on 
both its technical and inspirational side. 
As Watts was intimate with many of 
the leading men of his day, the book is 
well supplied with anecdotes and rem- 
iniscences of his contemporaries. In 
the third volume are collected his writ- 
ings on art, among them three hitherto 
unpublished papers comprising notes to 
students and “Thoughts on Life.” The 
volumes are profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of Watts’s paintings, pic- 
tures of his various homes, snapshots, 
etc. 


To their “Library of Modern Auth- 
ors,” which already contains the works 
of Kipling, Stevenson, Meredith, etc., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are adding a 
complete uniform edition of the works 
of Gilbert Parker, in 18 volumes. A 
feature in this “Imperial Edition” will 
be the series of prefaces, one in each 
volume, written by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
and “setting forth,” as he says in his 
general introduction to the edition, “in 
so far as semed possible, the relation of 
each work to myself, to its companion 
works, and to the scheme of my liter- 
ary life.’ The volume will thus contain 
a sort of running biography, starting 
with Sir Gilbert’s first book, “Pierre 
and His People,” a collection of stories 
about the Canadian Far North, pub- 
lished twenty years ago. In point of 
illustration, paper, binding and print- 
ing, these volumes to be published at 
the rate of four volumes a month, will 
follow the general style set by the 
Thistle Edition of Barrie, the Viking 
Edition of Ibsen, the Memorial Edition 
of George Meredith, and others. 


Writing in “Portraits and Sketches’ 
on “Swinburne, the Man,” 
Gosse says he was short, with sloping 
shoulders, from which rose a long and 
slender neck, surmounted by a very 
large head. The cranium seemed to be 
out of all proportion to the rest of the 
structure. His spine was rigid, and 
though he often bowed the heaviness of 
his head, lasso papavera collo, he 
seemed never to bend his back. Except 
in consequence of a certain physical 
weakness, which probably may, in more 
philosophical days, come to be acounted 
for and palliated—except when suffer- 
ing from this external cause, he seemed 
immune from all the maladies that pur- 
sue mankind. He did not know fa- 
tigue; his agility and brightness were 
almost mechanical. I never heard him 
complain of a headache or of a tooth- 
ache. He required very little sleep, and 
occasionally when I have parted from 
him in the evening after saying “Good- 


night,” he has simply set back in the | 














Edmund | 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


deep sofa in his sitting-room, his little 
feet close together, his arms against his 
sides, folded in his frock-coat like a 
grasshopper in its wing-covers, and 
fallen asleep, apparently for the night, 
before I could blow out the candles and 
steal forth from the door. JI am speak- 
ing, of course, of early days; it was 
thus about 1875 that I closely observed 
him. 


New editions announced by Harper 
& Brothers include “The Voice,” by 
Margaret Deland; “Your United 
States,” by Arnold Bennett; ‘The 
Montessori System,’ by Dr. Theodate 
L. Smith; “Greyfriars Bobby,’ by 
Eleanor Atkinson; ‘Dreamers of the 
Ghetto,” by Israel Zangwill; “Georgia 
Scenes,” “With Edged ‘Tools,’ by 
Henry Seton Merriman, and ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and the New Idealism,” by Prof. 
Rudolph Eucken. 


January 4, Richard Le Gallienne, his 
daughter, and McHarg Davenport will 
sail for Marseilles, whence the party 
will start on a “tramp trip” through 
Provence and up the River Rhone. 
This is the first time that Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne has visited Europe in ten years. 
He expects to be away three months, 
going to England after his tour of the 
Land of the Troubadours, and will 
write a series of articles on his travels 
for Harper’s Magazine, as well as a 
book, the title for which he has already 
chosen, “Singing Through France.” 


Among books published this month 
by Mitchell Kennerley are “Ashes of 
Incense,” a novel, the principal charac- 
ter in which is “a little woman pos- 
sessed of wit, charm, no conscience, 
and a contempt for the conventions,” 
by the anonymous author of ‘‘Master- 
ing Flame;” “Murphy: A Message to 
Dog-Lovers,” the history of an Irish 
terrior and his devotion to his master, 
by Major Gambier-Parry, and “Wom- 
an’s Share in Social Culture,’ by Anna 
Garlin Spencer, discussing such sub- 
jects as the primitive and modern 
women, the day of the spinster, pathol- 
ogy of woman’s work, the school and 
the feminine ideal, the social use of 
post-graduate mothers, the problems of 
marriage and divorce, woman and the 
State, etc. 


CALL AND BROWSE 


Lovers of rare editions and old 
prints will take delight in burrowing 
through our shelves and poring over 
our tables. 


sold. 


Old books bought and 


You are always welcome at 


Dawson’s Book Shop 
518 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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Gossip of Automolille Row 


New Motorcycle Tour—“Sunset Ram- 
ble” is the name given to the motor- 
cycle tour that is to take the place of 
the annual run of the Los Angeles Mo- 
toreycle Club if Paul J. (Dare-Devil) 
Derkum has his way. The endurance 
run has become unpopular with club 
members because the entrants were 
largely professionals and factory rep- 
resentatives who went in to break rec- 
ords. The run was made too stiff for 
the feminine members to follow, and 
as a result the “Sunset Ramble” was 
proposed as a substitute. The p'an is 
to pick only the best roads, take lots 
of time, and run only a short distance 
each day. Twenty days previous to 
the run the pathfinders will be sent 
forth to lay out the best route. A re- 
lief corps will accompany the tour and 
run behind the last rider. A moving 
picture machine operator is also to be 
on hand to take films of the affair. It 
will be a ten days’ outing. The itin- 
erary day by day follows: 

First day—Leave the Los Angeles 
Motorcycle Clubhouse at 6 a. m. Take 
the new Rincon road to Santa Bar- 
bara, reaching there at 2 or 8 p. m. 
It is expected that the Santa Barbara 
club will entertain the ramblers either 
at luncheon or dinner. The Santa 
Barbara plunge will be engaged for a 
dip at 8 p. m. 

Second day—First riders leave Santa 
Rarbara at 6 a. m. and go to Lompoc, 
Santa Maria or San Luis Obispo, in- 
land. Banquet or barbecue at 6 p. m. 
Country dance at 8 p. m. 

Third day—Start early and go 
through the hills into the San Joaquin 
Valley, stopping at whatever town of- 
fers the best entertarnment. There 
will be Hanford, Fresno, Porterville, 
Tulare and Visalia to pick from. Din- 
ner, then a theater party. 

Fourth day—Leave the valley town 
at 6:30 a. m, and go to Merced for the 
night. After supper, theater or coun- 
try dance. 

Fifth day—Leave Merced at 6:30 
a. m. over the boulevards for San Jose. 
Dinner at 6:30 p. m., either by the local 
club or to be arranged by the Sunset 
Ramble Committee. Theater party or 
other form of amusement. 

Sixth day—A day of complete rest 
or individual trips. Many of the tour- 
ists have friends in San Francisco and 
some may ride there or elsewhere. The 
boulevards around San Jose are fine. 

Seventh day—Leave San Jose at 6:30 
a m. for Paso Robles. Considerable 
mileage, but fine roads. Banquet at 
7 p. m., then @ dance. 

Eighth day—Leave Paso Robles at 
6:30 a. m. for El Pismo Beach. A short 
ride, arriving between 10 and 11 a. m. 
Big clam bake on the finest beach on 
the coast. Afterward a complete pro- 
gram of motorcycle races, bathing, 
swimming, running, ete, all on the 
beach, which at low tide is 350 feet 
wide. Leave at 5 p. m. for Los Olivos, 
close to the mountains. 

Ninth day—Leave Los Olivos at 5 
a. m. and go through the passes to 
Santa Barbara, spending the afternoon 
there. A big time generally and a 
plunge. 

Tenth day—Back to Los Angeles. 
Big banquet at the clubhouse. 

* * bd 

Auto Statistics for the State.——With 
1912 almost a thing of the past and 
1913 nearly upon us, the statisticians 
are at work and in the near future 
we shall hear all sorts of interest- 
ing facts about ourselves. Among the 
first figures to be compiled are the 
vital statistics of the automobile in- 
dustry, which indicate that California 
leads all other states in number of 
machines per capita. In this state, the 
figures will show, there is one auto to 
every twenty-eight inhabitants. Other 
aggregations follow: Total registra- 
tion of automobiles in all] states up fo 
October 1, 1912—990,738. New registra- 


tion for 1912—-266,670. Estimated num- 
ber of cars exported in 1912—17,000. 
Estimated n'mber of cars imported in 
1912—-700. Estimated number of motor 
cars in New York, the state having the 
highest registration, at the end of 
1812—120,000. State showing the great- 
est comparative increase in registra- 
tion—West Virginia, 148 per cent. 
State with the greatest distribution of 
motor cars per capita—California, with 
one for every twenty-eignt inhabitants. 
Number of motor car manifacturers in 
the United States—598. Hstimated first 
value of American cars in use today— 
$1,188,885,600. Estimated first val’e of 
American cars manufactured in 1912— 
$339,600,000. Paid in registration fees 
in 1912—$5,000,000. Number of tires 
required to equip the cars in use in 
America—5,000,000. Estimated value of 
tires—$100,000,000. 
+ * * 

Thomas Is Impressed—Thomas Hen- 
derson, vice-president of the Winton 
Motor Car Company, was recently the 
guest of W. D. Howard, the local 
Winton agent. While here Howard 
took Henderson in his machine all 
around this end of the state and the 
latter was highly impressed with the 
size of the motor industry in Southern 
California. 

% * +d 

Boss of the Revere—John Boss, agent 
for the Revere tire in Denver, has been 
a recent visitor along automobile row 
as the guest of John S. Weise, man- 
ager of the local branch of the United 
States Tire Company. Boss reports a 
heavy tire business in the middle west, 
but Weise has offered to produce fig- 
ures to show that it is better here on 
the coast. 

* ar * 

Sargent Would Be First—W. W. 
Sargent, agent for the Warren car at 
Fresno, was another recent. visitor. 
The latter arrived here by motor after 
a fast trip through the valley. The 
car he is using at present is a Warren 
“six,” and with it Sargent expects to 
attempt to lower valley records. 

* * * 


Stearn Chase the Bes'—B. R. Haynes, 
formerly with the Stearns - Knight 
agency at San Francisco, has been 
added to the sales foree of Smith 
Brothers, local agents for that make 
of car, owing, they say, to the large 
increase in the demand for Stearns 
motors. 

1K *% * 

Attenced the Demonstration—E. C. 
Bernthal, special representative of the 
Diamond tire factory, was a recent 
visitor in Los Angeles automobile cir- 
cles. He was here to attend the dem- 
onstration of Silvertown cord tires 
made by local dealers for the benefit 
of Bert Dingley, racing driver. 

* % * 

Radford Is Right—Harry R. Radford, 
vice-president of the Carter Car Com- 
pany, was a recent visitor in auto cir- 
eles in this city as the guest of War- 
ren Vanee and James J. Canavan of 
the Vance-Canavan Company, local 
agents for that make of motor. Mr. 
Radford was highly pleaced with auto- 
mobile conditions here and sees no 
reason why California should not lead 
all other states in the sale of cars 
because of the all-year-round possi- 
bilities for uSe here. 

* %* * 

Wiese Wins Trophy—Manager J. S&S. 
Weise of the local branch of the 
United States Tire Company is proud- 
ly exhibiting in his salesrooms this 
week a handsome Tiffany cup whicn 
has been awarded this branch in the 
monthly sales competition. It is the 
policy of the company to send a tro- 
phy to the agency which makes the 
greatest gain in any one month, and 
in October Weise and his helpers ex- 
celled all others. 








Put Your Good Resolutions into Effect Be- 
fore the First of the Year 


You’ve been planning to 


Buy Carbon Briquets 


BUY THEM TO-DAY 


The Market Offers You Nothing Better in a 
Solid Fuel and for Economy they 


have no equal 


Los Angeles Gas and Eledtric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 
BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES Main 899 and A 4070 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


The bank that renders efficient personal service to its patrons is a 
necessity with which you cannot dispense. 


The “Security” gives this service. 


The fact that today it has over 


82,C00 individual depositors, and resources of over $47,000,000.00 should 
prove that this is the logical bank for you. 


4% 


on Term 
Savings 
Accounts 


New Account Windows—25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 


370 
on Special 
Savings 
Accounts 


EGURITY tTrRtsr 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


SECURITY PUILDING 
SPRING AT FIFTH 


PACIFIc 


BUNGALOWS, 
RANCHE 
HOUSISS, 
SCHOOL 
HOUSES, 
CHURCHES. 


GARAGES, Ete, catisfaction. 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
SPRING AT FIRST 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


* The building problem solved. Portable construction made practical 
and permanent. You should 
We furnish a man to assist in their erection. 
prices f. o. b. your raflroad station, or set up complete on your fot. 
Final payment to be mad: after house is completed to your entire 

Call and see us. 


investigate Pacific Portable Houses. 
Let us quote you 


Write for ftllustrated leaflet. 


PACIFIC PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Tel: Home 21508; Main 835 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in the 
GAMUT CLUE BUILDING. Especially at- 
tractive summer quarters fer Musicians and 
Artista. For terms, etc., apply to the 
Manager, 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


| OLD BOOKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Call and ‘‘Browse.”’ or send fer catalogue. Tei. 
Main 3859, F3250. Open evenings till 8 o'clock. 


DAWSON'S BOOK SHOP 
$18 SOUTH HILL ST. 


At Hotel del Coronado 

Coronado’s Christmas season W4S 
marked by the usual blaze of glory, and 
the unique decorations proved a delight 
to the guests. The big Norfolk pine 
tree standing directly in front of the 
hotel, which is known as the “Out-of- 
door Christmas Tree,’ was especially 
interesting to tourists and was blazing 
with many electric lights, in fantastic 
shape, topped with a big white star. 
The tree is to be kept lighted every 
night through the holiday season. The 
idea originated at Coronado, having 








1331 S. Main, Los Angeles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
03982 Nov. 13, 1912. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John HB. 
Ziehlke, of Calabasas, Cal., who on June 5, 
1907. made Homestead Entry No. 11375, 
Serial No. 03982, for NEY%, Section 20, 
Townshin 158., Range 17 W., 8S. B. Merid- 
ian, has filed notice of intention to make 
final five year proof, to establish claim to 
the land above describ:d. before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, United States Land 
office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
10th day of January, 1918, at 10 o’clock 
We 04 0 
Claimant names as witnesses: Louis 
Olivera, Posey Horton, William Gleason, 
Bo" Horton, all of Calabasas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
012313 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 

Nov, 21. 1972. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James H. 
Robert of 13857 W. 38th St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., on Feb. 4, 1911, made Homestead En- 
try, No. 012218, for Lots 2 and te Sec. 18, 
T. 18S. R. 18 W, & pa Section ik 
Township 1 S., Range 19 W., Merid- 
jan. has filed notice of Wiccan to make 
Final Commutation Proof, to establisb 
claim to the land above described, pefore 
Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 2nd day of January, 1913, at 10 
o’clock a.m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
H, Haskell, William Morris, Elizabeth C. 
Heney, all of Newberry Park, Cal., Elias 

. Shedoudy, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Get 6% Interest - 


From the Largest and One of the Oldest , 
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Los Angeles stock exchange condi- 
tions have been, in the main, satisfac- 
tory for the week, in the face of the 
holiday season. The volume of trad- 
ing has been above the average, with 
prices and underlying foundations, as 
1 rile, all that could be desired. Bank 
shares, as might have been expected, 
have been the leaders, with substantial 
gains registered for several of the im- 
portant issues. Security Savings has 
been selling at 460, Central National 
at 230, First National at 695 and Cit- 
izens National at 265. F. & M. Na- 
tional appears to be pegged at about 
405. There is nothing doing in the 
way of increased dividend disburse- 
ments, with the exception of the last 
named, first news of which was made 
public in The Graphic more than a 
month ago. 


Union Oil, after working to below 90, 
made a rally, and is holding its own, 
the result of an appeal to shareholders 
by responsible executive heads of the 
company, who are insisting that the 
stock of all the Stewart petroleums 
should be acquired for much higher 
prices. In the fact of the determined 
bulling, however, the market is shud- 
dering when it contemplates what may 
happen if Union ever again reaches 95 
or better. Union Provident fluctuates 
from par to 107 in accordance as sup- 
ply and demand predominate. 
shares at times register a loss or gain 
of an entire point between sales of a 
board lot of ten. United Petroleum is 
not in the mixup at all for the time. 
Union is pegged at about 91% and 
Provident shows up fairly reliably at 
about 108. 


Associated has been a market loser | 


once more, due to the filing of the 
zovernment’s suit aimed at a confisca- 
tion of a large part of the company’s 
acreage holdings. The stock acts as if 
it may slip to below 40. Amalgamated 
also is soft, although the stock should 
be acquired on merit. It pays better 
than 14 per cent on present prices, and 
there is a promise that dividend dis- 
bursements are to continue indefinitely. 
Doheny Americans are inactive; the 
Mexicans of the series are promised 
better things in the near future. Mex- 
ican common is to have an increased 
dividend with the next quarter in Feb- 


ruary, it is intimated. The company’s | 


shareholders have been called to meet 
in Los Angeles next week. Rice Ranch 
is strong at better than 130, but the 
remainder of the Santa Maria list is 
dull. The lesser oils show little for 
the public in the way of speculation, 
although there is activity at times in 
National Pacific. California Midway 
is dead. 


Among the bonds there is little to 
the market, with the exception of the 
Los Angeles Home issues, which are 
fairly steady and in demand for in- 
vestment on breaks. The oiler 5s are 
not active and the water 6s are not 
being sought, except for occasional 
sinking fund operations. 


There is little doing in the industrial | 
list, with all of the former favorites in — 
Los Angeles Home pre- | 


the dumps. 
ferred is easy at 29, and the common 
is wanted. 
tance is firm at the best of recent 
prices. 

Money conditions are uve for even 
better things than have been the recent 
rule early in the coming year, with 
jarge sums released from dividends in 
standard securities. Taken as a whole, 


| clearing 





Less 


| bearing 





United States Long Dis- | 


1912, while not a record breaker in any 
way, has averaged well with any of its 


. predecessors in security operations on 


this market. 


Mining shares continue in the dumps, 
with the Goldfield list on the up grade, 
and with nothing in this market at- 
tractive to speculators partial to this 
form of investment. 


Banks and Banking 
Mr. Stoddaid Jess, president of the 
house, declares that bank 
clearines for the year of 1912 will 
amount to $1,100,000,000. The total for 


| 1911 was $943,906,422. Clearings for the 


week ending Dec. 10 were $25,972,000, 


'an increase of 22.6 for the correspond- 


ing period of last year. 


Announcement has been made that 
R. A. Rowan and Company will begin 
work Jan. 12 on a twelve-story building 


‘at Sixth and Spring, to be known as the 


Merchants National Rank building, and 


ito cost about $1,000,000. 


Stockholders of the Home Savings 


| Rank will vote Jan. 11 on increasing 


its capital stock to $600,000 in order to 
complete the merger with the National 
Rank of Commerce. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


As there have been no bids received 
for the $92,0000 school bond issue of 
Venice, and as none is in sight, the 


' supervisors probably will sell the bonds 
'to the state, which means no premium. 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
city clerk of Elsinore up to 7:30 p. m. 
Jan. 6, for purchase of sewer bonds 
amounting to $20,000, 40 in number, 
6% interest, payable semi- 
annually; check to be 10%. 


Glendale will receivé sealed proposals 
upe*to~ 7:30 p. me Jam 13, for $20;000 
fire apparatus bonds and $5000 street 
improvement bonds, of $500 each, bear- 


l ing 5%; check of $500 to accompany 


bid. 


Pasadena will probably vote early in 
February on various bond _ issues, 
amounting to $225,000, for playgrounds, 


| park lands and fire department appur- 


tenances. 


South Pasadena has voted a school 
bond issue of $70,000. 


San Bernardino voters are to have @ 


chance to vote on a new limit on bond- 
-ed indebtedness early in the new year. 


Tustin is planning a bond issue of 
$50,000 for school purposes. 





the 
indispen- 
sable 
“servant 
in the 
house”’ 


The 
Homephone 


Contract 
Dept. 
F 98 


Financial Institutions in the West 


This Company owns five valuable down-town business 
sites in the heart of Los Angeles, one of them worth three- 
quarters of a million dollars. On this is erected a million- 
dollar office building, held clear of direct lien or mortgage, 
owned and operated by the largest cooperative building or- 
ganization in the world. 

The Company also owns first mortgages and secured loans 
to the value of $6,000,000.00 and real estate in or adjacent to 
Los Angeles estimated as worth on the market approximately 
$8,000,000.00. 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus 
Over $11,800,000.00 


The Los Angeles Investment Company has a paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus of over $11,800,000.00. This is larger by 
millions than that of any other financial house on the entire 
Pacific Coast. 

People have put their faith as well as their savings in the 
Los Angeles Investment Company. There are more than 
25,000 satisfied owners of this Company’s securities, proving 
the popularity and unshakable stability of its investments. 


Your Interest Quarterly 


To draw 6% interest you place your savings in the Gold 
Note, a convenient interest-bearing investment security. Gold 
Notes are issued in amounts of $100, $200 and up to $5000, 
for 90 days time, 6 months and longer, up to 5 years. They 
pay regular 6% interest, payable quarterly. 


$1 Starts You 


As little as $1 starts you. You can invest $1 or more at 
any time in a Gold Note, and draw 
full 6% interest on all payments. 


No investor in a Gold Note ever 
has failed to receive his money 
back in full on demand. Gold 

ale Notes have always been cashed on 
l3/ presentation regardless of date or 
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INVEST AT 6% TODAY 


fos Angeles FYuurstment Kompany 
Broadway at Eighth 
Founded 1866. Established Los Angeles 1895. 
Incorporated in California, 13899. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


RENOWNED THE WORLD OVER 


Holiday Excursions 
BETWEEN ALL POINTS 


On Sale 


Dec. 21 to 25 


Return Limit 
January 2, 1913 
and 


On Sale 


Dec. 28 to Jan. 1 


Return Limit 
Between Points where the one-way 
fare is $10.00 or less, Jan. 2. 
Between other points, Jan. 3. 


San Francisco 


$18. i and Return 


Some Other Attractions 
Mid-Winter Carnival 


imperial, Dec. 19 to 24, 


The “Mission” Play opens 


at San Gabriel, Dec. 23. 


Tournament of Roses 
Pasadena, New Year’s Day. 


Annual Turkey 


Barbecue 
Holtville, Jan, 1, 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Station Fifth and Central Ave. 


New Years if 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 
ATATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE | 
: IN LOS ANGELES 

N. E. Cor. Second and Main 








F. M. DOUGLAS, President 
H. J. STAVE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000. 

Surplus, $25.00. 











A. ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK hoa Renee Cone 


7 e * Capital, $200, 000. 
3. E. Cor. Third and Spring Surplna and Proftite $800,000, 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 





J. E. FISHBURN, Coda 
H. 8. McKEE,. Cashier. 











: Capital, $500,000.00. 
4 N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Surplus and Undivided Profita, sell Tonal 
8S. F. ZOMBRO, President. 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK JAMES B. GIST, Cashier 
Capital, $300,000.00 


>. EB. Cor. Fourth and Broadway Surplus and Undivtded Pron» $244, 

















4 ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK A. J. WATERS, Preaiier: 


; Eisele PETTIGREW, Caniier, 
‘S. W. Cor. Third and Main Capital, $1.500,0 


Surplus and rental $700,000. 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
NEWMAN, PSSICK, Cashier. 
Capital, $200 

Surplus & Undivided Profits, $60,000 











ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK |W BELUMAN, President. 


H Capital, $1,500. 000. 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000 











a M. mutT Presiden 

T. 8. MOND, Gauhter 
ae ‘Agere = Aas 000, 
Surplus and Profits, $1, 625.000. 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
A S. E. Cor. Second and Spring 








Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Rottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Eleciric Building. Los Angeles, Cal Fheees: Main 4452, F 6576 


Daily Service 


~® 


- 
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7 (aICAGO 


Hotel del Coronado 


American Plan, $% per day and upward 

















SECOND SEASON _ ia 


The Mission Play 


Dramatic and Picturesque 


Reincarnation of 


Francisco Romance and Glory 


Every afternoon 2:00 o’clock 
Every evening 8:15 o’clock 


Excepting Monday 


New Mission Theatre 
SAN GABRIEL 


Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 
Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 
office, San Gabriel. 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 
ing performances. 


MAIN STREET STATION 
Pacific Electric Railway 


Lv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m. 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 
DENVER 


SOLID TRAIN DeLuxe EQUIPMENT Connecting for Kansas City and 


A B's | DIRECT CONNECTION FOR 
rr ST. PAUL 
CORY 


By 
THROUGH Saty CaKe CITY 
“<7 LAKE Route: fren bar he: NorTHWESTERN 


and MINNEAPOLIS, at Omaha. An 
excellent train for your next East- 
ern trip. 

Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 
LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 
PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
Route offices. 










Courtesy and unlimited service to 
guests are important factorg that have 
in a large measure given this famous 
i‘ resort hotel its popularity among the 
- world’s travelers. 

Polo, Golf and Tennis tournaments held 
during Winter. Bay and Surf Bathing. 
(7 Write for booklet. 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, California. 
Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS, 
334 South Spring Street. 


A SPECIAL TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Sailing from New York by Hamburg - American Line, | 
Steamship “HAMBURG” on Saturday 4 


Jan. 11, 1913 


Arriving in San Francisco May 12, 1913, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THOS: COOK: &.pon, (3c 


Los Angeles 


ALBERT SEARL 
Reliable Investment Securities 
332 SECURITY BUILDING 


Lz 
































Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 Seuth Broadway 232 South Hill &t. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 























IMember Los Angeles Stock Exchange | 
—_________—____——-F 1584 } 






—Bullock's After Christmas 
Sale— 


—Have you watched closely the re- 





markable values that are being put forth? 


—The Women’s Suits at Half Price— 
$125.00 Suits, $62.50; $97.50 Suits. 
$48.75: $65 Suits, $32.50; $55 Suits, 
$27.50: $49.50 Suits, $24.75; $45 
Suits, $22.50; $39.50 Suits, $19.75; 
$29.50 Suits, $14.75; and $25 Suits. 
$12.50. 


—The 35c and 40c¢ Wash Goods, 20c 
yard— The 85c Table Damask, 65c yd. 
—The Notions at Half Price—The 
Fancy China at Half—The $2.75 even- 
ing Silks, 85c. 


—Atre only a few of the very extraor- 
dinary offerings you should take utmost 
advantage of at this tme—Do so—first 


thing on Monday. 


—A bove all Bullock’s wishes that the 
New Year for you be just the kind of 
New Year you would wish it. 











» Waeesta ~~» 





